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THE ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF 
VOLUNTARY SALVAGE 


By Koraro Fujimoto 


Professor Emeritus of Insurance and Statistics. 


The salvage service is closely related with marine insurance and gen- 
eral average and is an unavoidable phenomenon in the maritime commerce. 
The law of salvage has therefore been regarded as a special law up to the 
present time. The so-called ‘“Strandrecht” recognized throughout the 
European countries in the middle ages was a very stringent and merciless 
custom, which has been in practice till recent times. 

In early times, the wrecked ship and her cargo together with life and 
property were recognized as a proprietary right of the people on shore, and 
later of the state and finally of the feudal lords. This is what we call 
““Strandregal.” Such a wicked conduct as to lead a ship to the wrong 
way and make it wreck by lighting a toach at night for the purpose of 
causing sea disaster was prevalent in those days everywhere. Heligoland 
was widely known as one of the most horrible islands, where such a trick 
had been often resorted to for a long time. Even the prohibition by law, 
(e.g. ‘‘Authentica Navigia” of Friedlich II, 1220) and the conventions 
among the nations at that time could do nothing with them. Thus the 
“* Strandrecht” of feudal lords became an object of very hot disputes a- 
mong the people and long remained as one of the most difficult problems. 

In 1777, at Meckrenburg, the public prayer in church for the purpose 
of the so-called ‘‘ gesegneter Strand” (bressed Stranding) was discarded for 
the first time. It was a victory of humanism in the modern civilized na- 
tions that we can now hardly find any such plunders of wrecked ship in 
time of peace since long. Thus the “‘Strandrecht” has evolved into sal- 
vage system in which a salvor may claim assistance or salvage charges and 
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later this was revived as a legal right for encouraging the salvage service. 
But the legal principles of this system much differed, so to say, from na- 
tion to nation as well as from city to city. 

“Convention pour L) Unification de Certaines Régles en Matiére d’As- 
sistance et de Sauvetage Maritimes, 79/0” in 23rd of September, was at 
last concluded with a view to putting an end to this disunity in the sal- 
vage law which had prevailed among nations. It may be natural that the 
proposed amendment concerning maritime commerce in the Commercial 
Law of this country is intending to revise the current provisions in refer- 
ence to the ‘‘ Convention” above mentioned. 

Thus we have seen the free development of the salvage service, though 
gradual, since eighteenth century. There have also appeared some persons, 
who make it their professional occupation to save ships and cargoes from 
sea disaster, especially, since the appearance of steamers. These salvors 
wait in the proper places at sea with their expensive salvage boats and 
tugs specifically fitted out for it. On the other hand, the public organiza- 
tion is rendering service to save the wrecked ship, and the administration 
is organized by the state to take care of maritime affairs. 

The salvage service is also provided for in the Sea Disaster Relief Law 
of Japan, and the ‘‘Strandungsordnung vom 17. Mai, 1874 (RGB/. 73)” and 
legal cases concerning salvage affairs have mainly been taken care of at 
Hamburg since 1913 in Germany. In England, it has also been under the 
rule of the Court of Admiralty since long. 


Il 


There are two cases of salvage service. The one is the case, in which 
a contract concerning salvage is made in advance between both parties, 
while in the second no such contract providing for any duty is made. The 
latter case covers the salvage service in the narrow sense and the related 
provision of the Commercial Law of Japan (§ 800) is for the case in this 
latter meaning. It is to be observed that many countries have also enact- 
ed the law with similar provisions (cf. HGB § 740, M.I.A., §65—(1) (2))?. 


* The Commercial Law of Japan § 800. 

A person who without any duty to do so has salved the whole or a part of a ship or the 
ae in cases where they are in distress at sea, may claim reasonable remuneration for the 
result. 

M.LA. § 65-(1) (2). 

65-(1) Subject to any express provision in the policy, salvage charges incurred in prevent- 
ing a loss by perils insured against may be recovered as a loss by those perils. 

(2) “Salvage charges’’ means the charges recoverable under maritime law by a salvor 
independently of contract. They do not include the expenses of services in the nature of 
salvage rendered by the assured or his agents, or any person employed for him by them for 
the purpose of averting a peril insured against. Such expenses, where properly incurred, 
may be recovered as particular charges or as a general average loss, according to the cir- 
cumstances under which they were incurred. : 
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Salvage service usually has the following three essential requirements: 
(1) The object of salvage: service is exposed to a danger. (2) The voluntari- 
ness of service on the part of salvors, and (3) The success is also in gen- 
eral a necessary condition for claiming salvage charges.” 

According to the Commercial Law of Japan, ‘‘ Danger” is a distress 
at sea connected with navigation and corresponds to ‘‘ Seenot’”’ in Com- 
mercial Law of Germany (§ 740). The danger in the salvage service must 
be actual, but the possibility of danger is also included in this category. 
Such a situation was clarified by Dr. Lushington with respect to the Ella 
Constance case in 1864. Up to the present, the judicial precedents in Eng- 
land and other countries appear to be that the danger necessary for salvage 
service, whether it arises from the condition of the vessel, or of her crew, 
or from her situation, must be real and sensible. Therefore, it must be 
neither fanciful nor vague in its possibility, while it needs not necessarily 
be absolute or immediate.’ 

With regard to the reality of danger, it is observed that the lack of 
geographical information on’ the part of those to whom the service is ren- 
dered may well constitute an element of real danger, and a ship which 
might be kept in safety, if handled by a more skilful master well ac- 
quainted with the locality may therefore be in peril, when her master has 
no such skill or knowledge. A judicial precedent in America has shown 
that a frightened and incompetent master was the real danger. This is 
the Pendragon Castle case (1924).‘ 

The Court of Admiralty in England has held for a long time that 
those who voluntarily rescued a vessel, seeing a signal seemingly for rescue 
which was in fact damaged or in danger, have the right to consider the 
signal as reliable and are qualified for being salvors.* 

The voluntariness on the part of the salvor constitutes, along with the 
above-mentioned reality of the danger, an indispensable element of the 
salvage service. 

As is provided for in the Article 800 of our Commercial Law by a 
phrase ‘“‘A person who without any duty to do so salved...... ”, the said 
Law is well imbued with this principle. The salvage of property has hith- 
erto been described as an act spontaneously rendered by voluntary adven- 
turers in order to keep for the benefit of owners of the property from loss 
or damage at sea with the responsibility of making restitution as well as 


2 Success is usually recognized as one of the essential requirements of the salvage service but 
Kennedy adds some qualifications for it (cf. A treatise on the law of civil salvage p. 20), HGB. 
§ 741, ‘Convention.’ §2, Commercial Law of Japan. § 800, Lord Chorley & O.C. Giles, Ship- 
ping Law. p. 249, 

® Kennedy, ibid. a 24. Burchard, Bergung wu. Hiilfsleistung in Seenot. S. 32. 

4 Kennedy, tbid. p. 27. 

5 The Mary (1842); The Dossitet (1846); The en geek The Little Joe (1860); The 
Racer, (1874); The Aglaia (1888). See Kennedy, sbid. p. 
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with a lien for their reward. 

‘‘What is a salvor?” said Lord Stowell in the Neptune. ‘‘A person 
who, without any particular relation to a ship in distress, proffers useful 
service and gives it as a volunteer adventurer without any pre-existing 
covenant that connected him with the duty of employing himself in the 
preservation of that ship.” It is to be observed that the requirement of 
voluntariness in the salvor is sufficient in case of absence of any contrac- 
tual or official obligation therein. There is a moral obligation in general 
when the human life or property is in danger, to render every possible as- 
sistance for its preservation. This is based on the idea that deviation from 
the predetermined voyage for the purpose of saving human life, does not 
make any effect on the contract of insurance and the shipowner is not 
protected in case of the deviation be made only to save property. The 
same principle also holds with respect to carriage by sea. According to 
the Carriage of Goods by Sea Act, 1924 (§ 4. Rights and immunities. 4), 
any deviation or its attempt for the purpose of saving life or property at 
sea, or any reasonable deviation is not the violation or breach of these 
rules or of the contract of carriage. The carrier is therefore not liabe for 
any loss damage resulting therefrom. So we can say that the essence of 
the Act is originating from our moral sentiments.” 

By the contractual or official obligation, we mean a duty to the own- 
er of the property salved. The test of voluntariness is only applicable as 
between the salvor and salved, and in case the service be voluntary in 
relation to the salved, i.e., not rendered by reason of any obligation to- 
wards him, it is quite immaterial whether or not the salvor was ordered 
by somebody in control of him about his behavior. Two cases in England, 
i.e., the Sarpen (1916) and Carrie (1917) cases made this point clear. 

In compliance with this principle of rewarding volunteers as salvors, 
neither the crew nor the pilot leading a ship, nor the owner nor the crew 
of a tug under a contract of towage, nor the ship’s agent, are generally 
held entitled to obtain any salvage reward for the services rendered by 
them for the preservation of the ship herself or of the lives or of the car- 
goes which she was carrying. For all of these concerned are under an 
obligation to render service in their respective way for the benefit of life 
or property at risk. On the other hand, government officials are also not 
entitled to claim their salvage rewards, however meritorious their assis- 
tance may be, so far as they have done only their official duties. The 
passengers who happened to be on board the ship in distress is not com- 
monly qualified, for the above-mentioned reasons as creditors. "They are 
not under any legal or official obligation to do any work for the safety of 


® Kennedy, ibid. pp. 173-175. 
" Serutton, On Charter Parties. 15th ed. London, 1955. p. 488. 
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a ship or her cargo. In fact they exert themselves only for their own 
safety, therefore not qualified for receiving rewards for labours they have 
rendered for their own interest, though the services thus rendered might 
happen to be at the same time profitable to the interest of other persons. 
Moreover, the passengers clearly have a strong moral duty to do their 
best for preserving a ship in distress, although they are by no means so 
bound by any legal obligation. For it is incumbent upon all those on 
board to render every possible assistance, whenever a ship is confronting 
with a common peril. 

The successful execution of the salvage, successful at least in the sense 
that the said salvage contributed to the ultimate safety of the property in 
danger, is as a rule one of the conditions necessary for claiming rewards. 
Formerly, Dr. Lushington, in the Zephyrus (1842) case said; ‘‘I appre- 
hend that upon general principles a mere attempt to save the vessel and 
cargo, however meritorious that attempt may have been, or whatever de- 
gree of risk or danger may have been incurred, if unsuccessful, cannot be 
considered in the Court of Admiralty as furnishing any title to salvage 
reward. ‘The reason is obvious, namely, that salvage reward is for benefits 
actually conferred, not for a service attempted to be rendered.” In England 
there are many cases which were taken care of from the same viewpoint.*® 

The provision ‘*...... , may claim reasonable remuneration for the re- 
sult.” in our Commercial Law is also based on almost the same principle 
as above-mentioned. (cf. § 800, Convention. Art. II) So, the salvage service 
in the form of “‘no cure no pay”, which has been in operation by Lloyd’s 
from long ago, is nothing but the result of the emphasize on the necessity 
of “success”. In other words, the Lloyd’s Standard Form of Salvage 
Agreement is almost the same as the general law of salvage involving all 
essential conditions already stated. The difference of these two systems 
rests on point that the salvage reward is fixed in advance in the former, 
but not in the latter. 

In the judgement of a case in 1925, Lord Phillimore summarized these 
principles from various judicial precedents as follows: ‘‘ Success is neces- 
sary for a salvage reward. Contributions to that success or, as it is some- 
times expressed, meritorious contributions to that success, give a title to 
salvage reward. Service, however meritorious which do not contribute to 
the ultimate success, do not give a title to salvage reward. Service which 
rescues a vessel from one danger but ends by leaving her in a position of 
as great or nearly as great danger, though of another kind, are held not to 
contribute to the ultimate success and do not entitle to salvage reward.’ 


8 E.U., (1853); The Lockwoods, (1845); The Zetah, (1868); The Camellia, (1883); The City 
of Chester, (1884); The Dart, (1899); The tore (1921); The Melanie, (Owners) v. The San 
Onofre (Owners), (1925) etc. See Kennedy, tbid. 33. 

®° The Melanie (Owners) v. The San Onofre Onn) (1925). 
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Thus success means, in short, to salve the whole or a part of a ship 
or the cargo (§ 800). The foreign laws regarding this point provide similar 
stipulations. For instance, as we are well aware from various cases, the 
preservation of some part at least of the res is essential to any salvage 
claim in England.!? Consequently, there must be something saved other 
than life, from which funds will be raised for paying the salvage reward. 
In other words, for the saving of life alone without the saving of ship, 
cargo, or freight, salvage is not recoverable in the Admiralty Court. The 
Renpor (1883) in England is the most suitable case for elucidating this 
racte* 


Til 


So far, we have briefly described three factors as essential features of 
the salvage service. From what has been mentioned above, we can under- 
stand that the salvage service does not aim at saving life, but res, and 
the life saving does not therefore belong to the legal salvage. The Com- 
mercial Law of Japan, for instance, has for that purpose the following 
provision, ‘‘A person who without any duty to do so has salved the whole 


or-a part of a ship or the cargo...... ” (§ 800). In Commercial Law of 
Germany, it is similarly provided for as follows: “‘ When in case of dist- 
ress a ship or its cargo, being no longer...... ” (HGB. § 740). The judicial 


precedents, the Cargo ex Sarpedon (1877) and the Medina (1876) in Eng- 
land, for instance, were also based on the principle that the saving life 
alone can not be recoverable in Court. On the contrary, in case several 
persons jointly contributed to the salvage, any persons who rendered the 
salvage service in saving life may claim a share of salvage remuneration 
§ 804 (2). This fact is made clear by the afore-said Medina case (1876) in 
England in which a ship was wrecked, while passengers and crew were 
taken off by a salving steamer and brought to the port of destination. 
The passage money was thereby earned by the owner of the wreck. It 
was then held that this earned freight constituted a fund out of which the 
life salvors might be paid. In modern times, however, the harshness of 
doctrine has been gradually softened by the principle that if lives were 
saved together with property a savlage award may be claimed. The pro- 
vision of the Commercial Law of Japan (§ 804) is in the same direction. 
Question such as, what is the position if there were two groups of salvors, 
one saving lives, the other property, was really raised in England. Sup- 
pose in a case like the one just stated, that passengers and crew were 
taken off by certain boats, while the substantial part of the cargo was 
saved by another group of salvors as in the afore-said case of Medina. It 


© See per Bruce, J., The Hestia (1895). 
1 See Kennedy, ibid. pp. 52-53. 
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was again held that a fund should be created from the property saved so 
that the life salvors may be remunerated from it. The Cargo ex Schiller 
case in 1877 referred to above is a precedent which has proved this point. 
The situation was clarified by Bagally, L. J., who declare, ‘‘ The liability 
to pay a reasonable amount of salvage to life salvors is imposed upon owners 
of cargo as well as upon owners of the ship, ...... and that such liability 
is not general personal liability to be enforced in any circumstances whether 
the ship and cargo are lost or not, but is a liability limited to the value 
of the property saved from destruction...... as regards the right of life 
salvors to claim a reasonable amount of salvage, it is immaterial whether 
the property saved from destruction has been saved by salvors, as the 
expression is ordinarily understood, or by other means.” 

Though the right of life salvors claiming a salvage charges was grad- 
ually expanded, as well as mitigated, the situation has not yet been satis- 
factorily settled. For this reason, it has been provided that if salvage 
services are rendered to a British ship anywhere or to a foreign ship in 
British waters, and no or almost no property is saved, the Ministry of 
Transport may in its discretion awared a sum out of the Mercantile 
Marine Fund.” 

Thus the right of claiming salvage charge of life is in the tendency of 
approaching the like standing of salvage of cargo as days go by. The 
classical idea regarding the right of life salvors is based on the ethical 
sentiments of human being, which can not be estimated in terms of 
money. Burchard, in his work ‘‘Bergung und Hiilfsleistung in Seenot” 
(S. 66), explained it with the term ‘‘ Humanititsriicksichten”” (humanity 
considerations), while it was called it ‘‘ethisch” (ethical) by Wiistendérfer. 
It has hitherto been considered inappropriate by the legal circles to make 
the salved pay for their rescue or to make the shipowner or her mother 
country, to which the wrecked ship belongs, responsible for the rescue of 
her passengers. For instance, ‘‘ Deutsches Seerechtsausschuss” (The Com- 
mission of German Maritime Law) does not approve from moral senti- 
ments the salvage charges for saving life. 

It is because in the first place we are all requested be willing to 
sacrifice ourselves at the risk of others and secondly it is practically im- 
possible to claim the compensation against the mother country. In short, 
the salvage of life at sea is a kind of virtue originating from the mutual 
love or brotherhood and is in the tendency of being compensated among 
each other in the long run." 

It is provided for in ‘‘Convention pour L’ Unification”, “‘Tl n’est du 
accume rémunération par les personnes sauvées, saus que, cepedant, il soit 


12-See Merchant Shipping Act, 1894. s. 544; Merchant Shipping (Mercantile Marine Fund) 


Act, 1898. s. 1 (1) (b). 
2H, Wiistendorfer, a.a.0.S. 419. 
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porté atteinte aux prescriptions des lois nationales cet egard.” (Art. IX 
(1)). The provision stands on the basis of the like spirit, but another part 
of the provision of the same article, ‘‘les sauveteurs de vies humaines qui 
sont intervenus A loccasion de l’accident, ayant donné lien au sauvetage 
on a V’assistance, ont. dorit & une équitable part de la rémunération ac- 
cordée aux sauveteurs du navire, de la cargaison, et de leurs accosoires” 
(Art. IX (2)) is based on the almost same idea as that of our Commercial 
Law (cf. § 804). The Commercial Law of Germany was amended in ac- 
cordance with the ‘‘International Convention” effective as of the 7th of 
January, 1913. This is also, needless to say, founded on the like basis. 

Now we are confronted with two alternatives in this connection ac- 
cording to one of which the saving of a ship in disaster should be left to 
the ethical sentiments bestowed upon men by God on the part of the 
would-be salvor, while the other alternative considers it desirous to legally 
stipulate the rescue of human life. Judging from the recent tendency, 
many countries are now coming to legally impose the liability to save 
human life on the ship master. The Maritime Conventions Act, 1911, 
provides that the ship master is liable for the rescue of any person in 
danger at sea, and this was agreed upon in the international convention 
by the major countries in maritime commerce. In England, the life sal- 
vage has become, by this Act, a statutory obligation the violation of 
which is punished as a criminal conduct. A legal obligation to render 
assistance is, furthermore, imposed on any ship receiving a wireless distress 
signal. 

It sometimes happens that the salvor threatens a ship in danger by 
sending a signal to the effect of ‘“No pay no rope” in order to bid up the 
pay for the rescue. In fact, it is very unlikely that the agreement on 
salvage is fair to both parties concerned. The agreement is therefore 
scrutinized by the Court, which allots revises the agreement, if it is obvi- 
ously unfair. There have been in fact many cases in England, which 
were taken care of along the above-stated line.1® Probably such cases will 
gradually decrease in number, because the refusal to help without pay 
would now constitute a misdemeanour.'* As was already stated, the Mer- 
cantile Marine Fund is now in existense in England for facilitating the 
payment for the saving of life. 

The legal nature of reward for the saving of life is different from 
that cof charges for the salved property. In fact, the salvage charges are 
paid in the latter case for the benefit, which a ship or the cargoes actual- 
ly raised, while the salvage charges are in the former case encouraged by 


Merchant Shipping (Safety Convention) Act, 1949. S. 22. 

®* The Altair, (1897); The Rialto, (1891); The Port Caledonia and The Anna, (1903). Aker- 
blom v. Price, Potter, Waller & Co., (1881); The Medina, (1876). 

*6 See Lord Chorley & Giles, ibid. p. 267. 
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the policy of the law to the same effect. Dr. Lushington has already 
clarified this difference in the Fusilier case (1864), and stated as follows: 
“Salvage is not governed by the ordinary rules which prevail in mercan- 
tile transactions on shore. Salvage is governed by a due regard to the 
benefit received, combined with a just regard, also, to the general interests 
and commerce. It is a political as well as a mercantile transaction,—so 
says Lord Stowell, so says Mr. Justice Story—as, for instance, when a 
larger reward is given because of the greater value of the property saved.” 
(see Carver’s Carriage of Goods by Sea. p. 555.) 

The idea involved in the judgement given by Dr. Lushington as above- 
mentioned has gradually borne fruits and finally developed into a system 
of the Mercantile Fund, or succeeded in bringing about a law, which 
makes it obligatory for any ship to render assistance in case of emergency 
to save life. Here we see again the realization of the material progress 
of humanism and the economic life of mankind. 
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SAIKAKU’S ‘ECONOMIC MAN’ 


A Comparative Study in Socio-Economic History 
with Illustrations from Saikaku and Augustan English Literature 


By 'TATSUNOSUKE UEDA 


The Late Professor Emeritus of History of Social and Economic Thought 


I 


Saikaku’s economic man! differs from his western counterpart less in 
matter than in manner. In point of formal chrematistics one notices 
scarcely any difference between Saikaku and say, Adam Smith,” in so far as 
they both advocate Industry (saikaku) and Parsimony (shimatsu) as the 
twin principles of capital accumulation. But Smith, like a true Scot, gives 
priority to Parsimony as an efficient cause of wealth, whereas Saikaku, as 
an Osaka chdnin or citizen? of the Genroku period, emphasizes Industry or 
what he calls saikaku, in preference, it seems to me, to Thrift or shimatsu, 
although he writes a great deal also in praise of this latter economic virtue. 
The two writers are in substantial agreement, but their emphases are not 
the same. 

But when I say “‘the western counterpart of Saikaku’s economic man” 
I have in mind rather such particularly economic-minded characters as we 
encounter in many literary works of 17th and 18th century England, the 
““Nation of Shopkeepers.” Elsewhere’ I have tried to show what I regard 
as a striking parallelism between Saikaku’s Nippon EHitaigura and Defoe’s 
The Compleat English Tradesman, but of course, Defoe is not the only 
writer of the Augustan age that stimulates comparison of the kind I have 
undertaken. In the pages of The Spectator’? of Addison and Steele the reader 

' Being himself very much an economic man in his upbringing and in the environment in 
which he lived, Saikaku treated of this human type in all his writings, but here I use for 
my main sources his so-called Chdnin-mono (literary works dealing with tradesmen), viz. 
Nippon Eitaigura (NEG), Seken Munesan-yo (SMS), Saikaku-Oridome (SOD), etc. Quotations 
from these are given in my own English translation. 

® The Wealth of Nations, Bk. Il, §3. ‘‘Parsimony, and not industry, is the immediate cause 
of the increase of capital. Industry, indeed, provides the subject which parsimony accumulates. 


But whatever industry might acquire, if parsimony did not save and store up, the capital would 
never be the greater.’’ 

®* The word ‘‘citizen’’ here is used in its 17th and 18th century sense in which it was a 
near-equivalent of the Japanese term chdnin. That the two words corresponded closely to 
each other semantically may be gathered from the fact that citizem could be shortened into cit 
to bring out the same idea of contempt as in suchdnin, a low-down tradesman. 

“ Satkaku’s ‘ Nippon Eitaigura’ and Defoe’s ‘Compleat English Tradesman,’ in The Rising 
Generation, special-issue for 1954. 

° Cf. Ueda, Mr. Spectator as an Economist, in Annals of the Hitotsubashi Academy, Vol. 
II, No. 1 (October 1952). The most typical example is Spectator Essay No. 450 written by 
Steele in the form of a letter to the Editor from a tobacco merchant. In thought, as well as 


in style, it is surprisingly like one of Saikaku’s pieces. See footnote, p. 31. 
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may also frequently come upon passages reminding him of Saikaku’s ideas 
or phrases. Nor is Saikaku’s type of economic man an utter stranger in the 
poetry of Alexander Pope,® e.g. in An Essay on Man and the Moral Essays, 
in which the human material with which the poet works, though, of course, 
for a different purpose, is common, at least in part, to the Japanese novelist. 

And when we read in Smollett who wrote nearly a century after 
Saikaku a description of London, such as 


The gayest places of public entertainment are filled with fashion- 
able figures, which, upon enquiry, will be found to be journeymen 
tailors, service-men, and abigails, disguised like their betters 
(Humphrey Clinker, 1771); 


we can hardly resist the temptation to quote from Saikaku: 


The second box of the gallery to your left is occupied by a 
party of fashionably-dressed young men who look as though they 
wouldn’t care a rap if their parents disowned them for their extrava- 
gance. They are the envy of the groundlings, as the boy-actors who 
have been specially paid in advance to do so, make eyes at them 
from the stage. Someone who knows of them whispers to his 
neighbours that they are all men of a meaner sort from the west side 
of the River. But it is ludicrous how they pretend to look like great 
merchants of the city. People not knowing this may take them for 
grandees of Kyoto. (SMS III-1) 


Or, take another pair of paragraphs from Seken Munesan-yo and Colman 
and Garrick’s The Clandestine Marriage on the vanity and extravagance of 
City Madams. Saikaku is speaking of some fashionable wives of commis- 
sion merchants: 


Nowadays these housewives have all become extravagant. Though 
already well supplied with clothes, they yet throw away precious 
money on what does not show on the surface at all. For the New 
Year season they must have a fancy kosode-dress in the height of 
fashion and pay more for dyeing than for the material itself... 
They want an expensive obi (sash) of genuine brocade, a rare old 
material imported from abroad. It measures twelve shakw in length, 
so that they wear around their waists two pieces of silver, so to 
speak, while they carry on their heads an equivalent of three full- 


6 Here recognition of Pope’s indebtedness to Mandeville is important, because there is much 
in common, as I may show later, between Saikaku and Mandeville. 

7 This may be supplemented by a passage from Mandeville : ‘‘ Let us go from House to House 
and observe the way of the World only among the middling People, creditable Shop-Keepers, 
that spend Two or Three Hundred a Year, and we shall find the Women when they have half 
a Score Suits of Clothes, Two or Three of them not the worse for wearing, will think it a 
sufficient Plea for new Ones, if they can say that they have never a Gown or Petticoat, but 
what they have been often seen in, and are known by, especially at Church; I don’t speak 
now of profuse extravagant Women, but such as are counted Prudent and Moderate in their 
Desires.’’—The Fable of the Bees, Remark (T). 
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packed bales of rice, as their hairpin costs two gold pieces which 
would buy that much of rice at the present market price....These are 
luxuries hitherto unknown even to the wives of feudal lords. (SMS 
I-1) 


Similarly a character in the above-mentioned play soliloquizes: 


Oh, I have no patience with the pride of your city-knights’ 
ladies. Did you never observe the airs of Lady Lustering dressed in 
the richest brocade out of her husband’s shop, playing crown-whist at 
Haberdasher’s Hall? While the civil smirking Sir Joseph, with a 
smug wig trimmed round his broad face as close as a new-cut yew- 
hedge, and his shoes so black that they shine again, stands all day 
in his shop, fastened to his counter like a bad shilling? (Colman & 
Garrick, The Clandestine Marriage, Act I. Sc. 1) 


Examples of this sort may be multiplied without difficulty. But sim- 
ilarities represent only one side of the picture, and the other side is just as 
important or even more so, for contrasts and differences which are products 
of history and environment offer much food for thought and serve the better 
to bring into relief the essential oneness of Man. 

In the parallel paragraphs just cited, for instance, we cannot forget 
that the Japanese and English City Madams live and move in quite diverse 
sets of social conditions. Saikaku says in the same passage that it is an 
arrant piece of presumption for mere tradesmen’s wives to wallow in luxuries 
such as even noble ladies of the land have never enjoyed, and that their 
excesses should sooner or later bring retribution upon their heads. The 
underlying thought here is that of an economy based upon fixed social 
status. Contrary to this, Colman and Garrick make the same female 
character in the play, a merchant’s daughter dreaming of marrying a no- 
bleman, utter words of self-exaltation in this fashion: 


Oh, how I long to be transported to the dear regions of Grosvenor 
Square—far—far from the dull districts of Aldersgate, Cheap, Candle- 
wick, and Farrington Without and Within!—My heart goes pit-a-pat 
at the very idea of being introduced at Court !—gilt chariot !—piebald 
horses!—laced liveries!—and then the whispers buzzing round the 
circle: ‘‘ Who is that young lady? Who is she?” ‘‘Lady Melvil, 
ma’am!”’ Lady Melvil! my ears tingle at the sound.—then at dinner, 
instead of my father perpetually asking: ‘“Any news upon ‘Change?” 
to cry: Well, Sir John! anything new from Arthur’s?—or to say to 
some other woman of quality: Was your ladyship at the Duchess of 
Rubber’s last night ?—Did you call in:at Lady Thunder’s? In the 
immensity of crowd I swear I did not see you—Scarce a soul at the 
opera last Saturday—Shall I see you at Carlisle House next Thurs- 
day ?—Oh, the dear beau-monde! I was born to move in the sphere 
of the great world. (ibid.) 
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Hers was a world in which successful bourgeois could with relative ease 
intermarry with members of the upper classes. No daughter of a chdnin, 
however wealthy and purse-proud, ever gives vent to thoughts like the 
above in Saikaku’s stories. 

Let us take another example. The first story of Nippon Eitaigura has 
for its theme the lending and borrowing of money at a high rate of interest 
through the medium of Kannon, Goddess of Mercy. Mizumadera, an old 
Buddhist temple in Settsu Province, is said to attract a great many pilgrims 
from far and near, because the Goddess of Mercy enshrined there is widely 
reputed as a bringer of prosperity and all earthly blessings, but more 
especially because the Temple functions as a local bank for needy people 
who borrow therefrom a few coppers as occasion arises. The custom is 
that after a year the debtors pay back to the Temple twice the amount 
borrowed, i.e. principal plus interest at 100% per annum. A usurious 
practice, no doubt, but not only has no-one ever grumbled about it, but 
every debtor, without a single exception, fulfils his obligations with meticu- 
lous punctuality, since it is the Goddess of Mercy’s money he has been 
allowed to use to tide over his financial difficulty. 

An enterprising boathouse-keeper of Koamicho, Edo (Tokyo), travels 
all the way down to Settsu Province, presents himself at Mizuma Temple 
and borrows a good round sum of 100 mon from its bank, much to the 
astonishment of the priest in charge. He at once hastens back to Edo and 
sets up in his shop a loan-fund for the benefit of the fishermen for whom 
he caters, making it clear to them that the fund is of divine origin. The 
fishermen borrow from it in tens of mons under the same conditions as at 
the Temple and with the same satisfactory results, as these fishermen are 
all pious, God-fearing people. At the end of thirteen years Amiya, the 
boathouse-keeper of Koamicho, realizes 8,192 kan of cash, his total earnings 
from the one kam originally borrowed from Mizumadera. Of this agere- 
gate sum he keeps not a single penny for himself, but delivers it all, post- 
haste, to the Temple in settlement of his old debt, and the house of Amiya 
prospers ever afterwards. 

The basic idea of the above story relates to religion in its bearing 
upon economics, a subject familiar to all students of economic history. 
Priests openly practising usury may or may not surprise them, but usurious 
priests were not unknown in Europe, either. The interesting point of the 
story is that both the Temple priests and Amiya capitalize on the piousness 
of the unsophiscated masses and come out so well financially. 


II 


‘Before going on to discuss Saikaku’s economic man in his various 
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aspects, I should like to pause for a moment upon a thought-provoking 
observation made by Sir George B. Sansom on the relative homogenuity of 
our chénim writers’ world and that of the Augustansin England. It throws 
a flood of light upon the historical background of my present study. In 
his series of lectures at Tokyo University, later published in book form 
under the title Japan in World History, this authority on Japanese history 
and culture remarks: 


Both Japan and England (during the period 1640-1740) had settled 
down to enjoy a century of peace Japan in almost complete seclu- 
sion after 1640, and England, not secluded but rather aloof, some- 
what later after Marlborough’s victories had made her the leading 
power in Europe and she felt secure and confident. Both countries 
tended to devote themselves to the art of living rather than to the 
science of killing. In both there was evolved a society in which 
painting and poetry and the novel flourished mightily. Surprisingly 
enough, in Japan, a feudal country, it was a bourgeois, one might 
almost say a democratic, culture that developed, whereas in England, 
no longer a feudal country but a parliamentary state, it was the rich 
and aristocratic families who patronized, encouraged and even prac- 
tised the arts. In what is called the Augustan age of English social 
life, our great writers and artists worked for a small cultivated and 
affluent society and not for a large public. The poets wrote on themes 
suggested by the King or great nobles, the painters did portraits of 
their wealthy patrons. The patrons were the arbiters of taste, and 
only the boldest of men of letters could afford to challenge the 
assumptions upon which current society was based....All this was at 
a time when Japanese artists and novelists found their most enthusi- 
astic admirers and their strictest critics in the market places of Yedo 
and Osaka.$ 


The strange contrast which surprises Sir George in this paragraph is of 
special interest to students of Saikaku as a bourgeois writer, as it testifies, 
as nothing else does, to the uniqueness of his position in world literature. 
Saikaku, by common consent, was the greatest chdnin man of letters in 
Japan’s Augustan Age, the Genroku period, when the so-called Chonin 
Literature attained its fullest and most gorgeous efflorescence. If Genroku 
literature could hold its own, as is pointed out, with its opposite number 
in England in that it was a vigorous artistic expression of the sturdy spirit 
of social independence asserted by the newly-risen chdnin class, then may 
we say that Saikaku must have felt far more at home with his bourgeois 
heroes than his English contemporaries with theirs. The truth of this 
inference is well borne out by a comparative study like the one I am here 
trying to make. 


* G.B. Sansom, Japan in World History, Tokyo, 1951, pp. 41-42. 
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A brief comparison between the authors of Nippon Eitaigura and The 
Compleat English Tradesman may be revealing as an illustration. Both 
were typical representatives of bourgeois literature in Japan and in England, 
but the worlds in which they lived and worked were by no means alike. 
Defoe was an extraordinarily active and versatile man and played many 
and various parts in his life. Besides literature which was his main concern, 
he was deeply interested and actually involved in politics, at one time 
working as ‘‘Harley’s man,” so that he could produce, along with The 
Compleat English Tradesman, works of political significance like The History 
of the Union of Great Britain and A Plan of the English Commerce in which 
he freely expressed his opinions on matters of Government policy. Even 
his discussion of the business world was never entirely free from considera- 
tions of a political or social nature. 

In Saikaku’s life, however, one looks in vain for such an amazing 
diversity of roles. He was, from beginning to end, a chdnin writer and 
nothing else. He might have done a little business on his own in his early 
youth, but the greater part of his life was dedicated to literary activities 
of one kind or another. Saikaku was proudly conscious of his native Osaka, 
knowing and loving its true accent not only in speech, but in the life and 
temper of this citadel of chdnin.® By nature and by nurture, therefore, 
he was an economic man in his outlook upon life and projected his peculiar 
mentality all over his pages. Unlike Defoe, he never dabbled in politics 
or sought to be made a protégé of any influential person at Court or in 
Government. The world of chdnin was complete in itself, and Saikaku 
never did and could transgress its well-marked confines. 

Having thus briefly defined Saikaku’s world and placed him in his 
proper sphere, we now find ourselves in a better position to grasp his 
view, expressed or implied, of economic man. After saying this, I 
immediately hasten to add that our author nowhere gives us a definite 
notion of economic man, but that he merely shows us a large variety of men 
and women grappling with life motivated by all forms of pecuniary pursuit. 
Of course, Saikaku is writing as an artist interested in a realistic 
portrayal of human nature, not as a moralist or a professional economist 
whose business it is to teach, convince or analyse. Nevertheless it may be 
hoped that amidst the immense wealth of data he presents it will not be 
impossible to sort out some guiding idea or ideas which may help us to 
piece together the scattered fragments into a comprehensive picture or 
pictures, albeit imperfect, of Saikaku’s economic man. This is what I shall 
attempt to do in the remaining portion of my paper. 


® For an adequate appreciation of Saikaku’s genius it is essential that his characteristics as 
a chonin of Osaka receive due attention from his readers and students. The late Oda-Sakunosuke, 
novelist, stressed this point in his Saikaku Shinron (A New View of Saikaku), first published 
in 1942 and reprinted in 1956. 
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Epigrammatically, Saikaku’s economic man may be described as a man 
of saikaku or a person richly endowed with this superior business quality. 
Our keyword here, then, is ‘‘saikaku”, lower case, and we may profitably 
take it as the starting point of our discussion. 

Almost a homonym of his own pen name, though differently accented, 
this word is said to have been in special favour with our author. He loved 
it also, it would seem, because it was a familiar localism of his native city, 
and because as such, it bore on its head the unmistakable stamp of its 
chonin origin. It is a dynamic phrase with various connotations!” 
ingenuity, resourcefulness, an acute business sense, gumption, cunning, and 
what not one feature common to all of these being their application, 
direct or indirect, to money matters.! : 

In this sense Saikaku’s saikaku comes very close to Mandeville’s ‘‘in- 
dustry” which is explained in The Fable of the Bees as follows: 


Diligence and Industry are often used promiscuously, to signify 
the same thing, but there is a great Difference between them. A 
poor Wretch may want neither Diligence nor Ingenuity, be a saving 
Pains-taking Man, and yet without striving to mend his Circumstances 
remained contented with the Station he lives in; but Industry implies, 
besides the other Qualities, a Thirst after Gain, and an indefatigable 
Desire to meliorate our Condition. (Op. cit., p. 274) 
In the above quotation two points are particularly to be noted, viz. dis- 
tinction of ‘‘industry” from ‘“‘diligence” and ‘“‘a thirst after gain” as an 
essential attribute of ‘‘industry.” It seems to me that in both points the 
Japanese phrase answers Mandeville’s purpose so much better than the 
English word that, had he known our language and its Osaka dialect, I 
have no doubt he would have adopted it in preference to the ambiguous 
term “‘industry.” Only there is this difference between the two. Where- 
as saikaku as a popular expression does not date much further back than 
the beginning of the Tokugawa regime, ‘‘industry” has its root in the late 
mediaeval ‘‘industria,” as used by Duns Scotus, Bernardinus of Siena, 
Antoninus of Florence and other Schoolmen discussing the economic realities 
of theirage. “Industria” in this case was almost synonymous with saikaku 
and of more dynamic import than ‘‘mere diligence.” 


For a detailed textual study of this term see Naoyoshi Tsukamoto’s article entitled 
“Saikaku no Ch6nin-Mono ni arawaretaru saikaku no Kenkyti’’ (A Study of the Word 
saikaku as Used in Saikaku’s Chonin Stories). It was printed in the ‘‘Saikaku Memorial 
Number” of the magazine Kamigata (August 1931). The writer’s aim in this article is ‘“‘to 
study the fundamental nature of this keyword in Saikaku’s chdnin writings and to trace thereby 
his mental changes.’’ 

4 The word may be used also as a transitive verb, saikaku suru, but in this case it is 
applied exclusively to money matters, hence this statement of mine. 

* T have not so far.come across any other eighteenth century writer in English who employed 
the word ‘‘industry ’’ in this dynamic sense, and who moreover was so conscious of it that he 
wrote a special comment to distinguish it from ‘‘diligence.’? As regards the economic signific- 
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Thus, saikaku we may regard as the cardinal virtue for Saikaku’s 
economic man. What, then, is its relation to shimatsu or thrift, another 
major economic virtue Saikaku writes so much about and apparently with 
such enthusiasm? It is indisputable that he thinks it an indispensable 
condition for the making and keeping of a great fortune. Probably no 
other writer in Japan has produced such masterly descriptions of misers who 
pinch and scrape to become chdja, distinguished men of wealth. Judg- 
ing from these, one might be tempted to class Saikaku with the author of 
The Wealth of Nations to whom we owe this classical sentence: ‘‘But the 
principle which prompts to save, is the desire of bettering our condition, a 
desire, which, though generally calm and dispassionate, comes with us from 
the womb, and never leaves us till we go into the grave.”? But Saikaku 
and Smith wrote with distinctly different ends in view and the two men 
belonged to worlds poles asunder. 

As I read Saikaku’s chdnin stories, the feeling grows upon me that his 
real heroes are men of saitkaku, creative geniuses in business enterprise, 
rather than his exponents of the simple virtue of shimatsu. His depiction 
of the two types of man is equally fascinating, but when he sings the 
praises of great merchants and their magnificent undertakings, he sounds 
as if he were writing with real enthusiasm. When, on the other hand, 
he treats of characters of extraordinary thrift or parsimony, his chief delight 
is in giving artistic expression to their oddities or the inhuman lengths the 
misers can go to in making their piles. Or, as more often happens, Saikaku 
introduces them as preludes to his stories of prodigal sons who are as much 
his heroes as merchant-adventurers. But it is only when shimatsu appears 
as a practical method of saikaku instead of as a mere manifestation of 
morbid avarice, that he feels like using it as a peg on which to hang his 
Shin Choja-kyod or ‘‘new-way-to-wealth” tales. Even then Saikaku never 
writes like Samuel Smiles. 


III 


Saikaku’s favourite type of economic man is a large-calibred business 
man doing things in a big, manly way and animated, if you will, with 
that ‘‘heroic avarice of the projectors” to which Burke refers in his great 
speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s Debts. Saikaku uses many expressions to 
denote his ideal merchant, such as sekai no shonin (literally, a merchant of 
the world), fusd daitchi no daishdnin (merchant-princes of the realm), tenka 
no chonin (a world chdnin or citizen), etc. Tenka or sekai used in this 


ance of ‘‘industria’’ in the writings of late mediaeval theologians, see Schreiber, Die volkswirt- 
schaftlichen Anschauungen der Scholastik seit Thomas von Aquin, p. 146 ff. and particularly, 
Keller, Unternehmung und Mehrwert, p. 67 ff. 

"@p, ci, Bk 1,83. 
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connection is somewhat like the English word “‘universe” in its 17th and 
early 18th century meaning, as in Defoe’s The True-Born Englishman: 
“A man akin to all the universe.” 

Perhaps nothing ever written by Saikaku expresses his sentiment in 
this regard so well and vividly as his description of Kitahama Rice Market 
in Nipppon Eitaigura. Here is a part of it. 


Now, Kitahama being a rice market in the greatest port-city of 
Nippon, it is no rare thing there for a book transaction involving 50,000 
kan of silver to be effected in a twinkling of an eye. Rice bales heaped 
up look like mountains. These change hands overnight, as merchants 
risk buying or selling them after carefully studying the weather with 
all its uncertainties and the shape of the clouds in the sky. Huge 
crowds throng the Market, bargaining with one another for a margin 
of a fun or two of silver. Even between parties known to each other 
only by sight, 10 to 100 thousand kokw of rice may be offered for sale 
and accepted, but once the contract is closed, there never occurs a 
breach of faith. How different is this from the customary money 
transaction which must be guaranteed by an I.O.U. with the counter- 
signature of a surety! And yet how rarely is this pledge honoured, the 
pledge to pay at any time on demand, as the debtor is apt to defer 
payment beyond the date agreed upon, thereby often causing litigation ! 
Not so at Kitahama, however, and this, in spite of the fact that 
people there come to terms, trusting to uncertain weather conditions. 
When the day for settlement comes, they acquit themselves, nobly 
disregarding profit or loss. 

These men do business in a magnificent way, as well befits the 
merchant princes of the Empire which indeed they are. Big men 
have big hearts and go through life accordingly. 


Evidently Saikaku is proud of Kitahama and prouder yet of the Osaka 
people who do business there—all ‘‘big men who have big hearts and go 
through life accordingly” (Daishonin no kokoro mo daifukuchi nishite, sore 
hodo no yo wo watarunaru.) Here he must feel pretty much like Addison 
on the Royal Exchange, where he says ‘‘it gives me a secret Satisfaction, 
and in some measure, gratifies my Vanity, as I am an Englishman, to see 
so rich an Assembly of Country-men and Foreigners consulting together 
upon the private Business of Mankind, and making this Metropolis a Kind of 
Emporiwm for the whole Earth.’’!* In this passage replace ‘‘an Englishman” 
with ‘‘a citizen of Osaka”, ‘‘Mankind” and ‘‘the whole Earth” with the 
characteristic Japanese expression ‘‘tenka”, and delete ‘‘and Foreigners”; 
then it might be Saikaku writing about Kitahama, as the sentiment ex- 
pressed is exactly alike, Saikaku sharing with Addison the same high 
opinion of merchants or tenka no shonin. Certainly he would not hesitate 


“ Spectator Essay No. 69. 
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to endorse expressions such as 


This grand Scene of Business gives me an infinite Variety of 
solid and substantial Entertainments. As I am a great Lover of 
Mankind, my Heart naturally overflows with Pleasure at the sight 
of a prosperous and happy Multitude ; 

Or 

For these Reasons there are not more useful Members in a Com- 
monwealth than Merchants. They knit Mankind together in a mutual 
Intercourse of good Offices, distribute the Gifts of Nature, find Work 
for the Poor, add Wealth to the Rich, and Magnificence to the Great.'® 


Returning to our own author, his love of daifukuchii or ‘‘big-hearted- 
ness” is revealed in all his writings, especially in those dealing with chonins’ 
world. Cognate expressions are dki (a large spirit), shdnin no kokorodama 
(the great soul of a merchant), daishdnin no kokoro (the heart of a great 
merchant), and perhaps also fwteki’’ (fearless or audacious [in spirit or 
conduct). 

The big-heartedness of great merchants includes, of course, other ele- 
ments than mere love of ‘‘bigness.” It is a big-heartedness guided by the 
worldly wisdom of saikaku which Saikaku the novelist characterizes as 
daishonin no kokoro or shonin-gokoro. In illustration of his point he tells 
us the following story,'® which incidentally may serve also as an illustration 
of satkaku, as distinct from ordinary ‘‘diligence.” At Nagasaki there was 
once a small raw-silk trader of Kyoto, an old hand at the port trade, 
having been engaged in it for the previous twenty years. He was a shrewd 
man and very economical, so much so that whenever he was leaving Kyoto 
for Nagasaki, he would beforehand eat his meal at home and otherwise equip 
himself thoroughly for the journey, as he wanted to pinch every penny he 
could on the way. While at Nagasaki, he never took a single look at 
Maruyama (gay quarters); instead he went to bed every night at his inn 
with his abacus and account books constantly beside his pillow. For all his 
diligence and prudence this man was a dismal failure. About the same 
time there were a group of Kyoto raw-silk merchants who went down with 
him to Nagasaki, but who proved infinitely more successful. In a short 
time they made so much money that they gradually came to delegate their 
actual business to their clerks, while they themselves stayed at home in 
Kyoto, denying themselves none of the usual luxuries millionaires enjoyed. 
Even while they were having a good time, their wealth, of its own accord, 
went on increasing more than ever. 

6 Tbid. 

16 Tbid. 

17 7 almost hesitate to include this word in the list here, as it occurs in NEG IV-5 where 
Saikaku seems to deprecate the recklessness of Edo people who “‘are said not to take thought 


for the morrow.” (gonichi no fumbetsu senu zokashi). 
18 SMS IV-4. 
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“‘Now, whence this difference between our successful merchants and 
the other man doomed to failure?” Saikaku asks himself and finds the 
answer in just one phrase shonin-gokoro or the ‘‘true spirit of a mer- 
chant,” for this is what makes merchants take good stock of market condi- 
tions, single out items which they feel sure will go up in price next year 
and invest in them boldly and with absolute confidence. Their sense of the 
market seldom fails them and their silver and gold piles up by leaps and 
bounds. ‘‘Unless you make this plunge and go through it all, you will 
stay where you are, all your life” (Koko no futatsu monogake sezushite wa 
isshé kawaru koto nashi) is Saikaku’s considered opinion and solemn judg- 
ment. 

It may be noted that these eulogies of merchants, their courage, and 
the broadness of their vision mostly have for their background some aspects 
of maritime trade including shipping. The Kitahama scene here quoted 
forms part of Saikaku’s account of Karakaneya, a wealthy merchant of 
Settsu and the owner of an ocean-going vessel the Jintsi-maru carrying a 
full cargo of rice from north Japan into the port of Osaka. Nagasaki 
merchants are another favourite theme of his, and whatever he writes 
about the exotic port is strangely colourful and intriguing. We must 
remember, of course, that he was writing at a time when Japan had prac- 
tically no free intercourse with the outside world, none of her subjects be- 
ing permitted to sail abroad, except on pain of severe punishment. I can 
well imagine how Saikaku must have felt under such restrictions, he who 
loved the sea and must have had an intense curiosity about the unseen 
world beyond its blue immensity. I can imagine, too, how he would have 
liked to be able to describe his Kitahama Rice Exchange on the same world- 
embracing scale on which Addison discussed his Royal Exchange. Had 
Saikaku read the Spectator published in a country whose name he probably 
did not know, though Addison himself mentions Japan’® in the same Royal 
Exchange essay, how he would have envied Sir Andrew Freeport his proud 
declaration that ‘‘the Sea is the British Common”! 

That this is by no means a wild conjecture is shown by many of his 
sayings in the chénin-mono and elsewhere. For example, Saikaku compares 
the spirit of a great merchant to a ship sailing across the sea. ‘‘Make 
that spirit your own,” says he, ‘‘and you may cross the sea with the same 
lightness of heart as if you were stepping over the narrow ditch in front of 
your own house, and march on to your Treasure Island! Otherwise, you 
would never become a rich man. Pitiable is a man who all his life stays 


° Cf. Ueda, ‘‘Japan”’ in Some English Works of the 17th and 1&th Centuries, in the Rising 
Generation, Vol. Cl, No. 11 (Nov. 1, 1955). In this article I discuss, on the data collected 
by myself, the views of Japan, mostly inadequate and inaccurate, held by many eminent 
Englishmen of the centuries specified. In the nineteenth century even the otherwise well-in- 
formed Punch in 1852 published a picture of a Japanese as a black man, and Samuel Butler, 
in his The Way of All Flesh, puts his hero up at a Japanese hotel a few years prior to the 
Meiji Restoration! 
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tied to his cash-scales, knowing nothing of the wide world.’”?° 

It will not be improper in this place to recall that Saikaku has his 
own version of The Life and Strange Surprising Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe. It is a short story of Tdsuke, son of a fish-hook maker at the port 
of Toba, Ise Province, and Saikaku tells it as one of his twenty narratives 
of undutiful children. (Honchd Niji Fukd)*! It resembles Defoe’s Robinson 
Crusoe in a few of its main points, viz., Tosuke’s uncontrollable roving spirit, 
his going to sea against the earnest entreaties of his parents, his shipwreck 
and unspeakable hardships on a desert island. But the conclusions of the 
two adventures are not at all similar. Whereas Crusoe survives all his 
adventures and eventually returns to England, triumphantly and an immensely 
rich man, the poor boy-sailor of Toba never comes home, having been 
tortured to death by savages on the god-forsaken island, a truly sad ending 
to show that no-one can violate the decree of filial piety with impunity. 

Comparison between Crusoe and Tosuke, tempting as it is, cannot 
detain me long here, as Tosuke is not one of Saikaku’s economic men, 
though Crusoe is in many ways a complete English tradesman. I would 
only point out that here our story-teller appears to be spinning his sea yarn 
with real gusto, and that his description of winds and waves is supremely 
good. Anyone unfamiliar with the changing moods of the sea could not 
bring them home to the reader so effectively. 

Somewhat the same impression will be gathered from a reading of the 
story of Tengu-no-Gennai,™* the champion whale-harpooner of Kii Province. 
Saikaku almost makes you see him with your own eyes, as this veteran 
fisherman pursues his Moby Dick far off the coast and finally plants his 
first successful harpoon into the giant bowhead, when lo! up goes a paper 
windmill to every housetop in the fishing village in joyous celebration of 
the great catch of the day. Then follows Saikaku’s inimitable pen-sketch, 
pithy, yet vividly descriptive, of how the whale is brought ashore and duly 
disposed of—an exposition as brilliant as Swift’s on the Lilliputians work- 
ing on Gulliver washed ashore in their country. 

After all this it will not be necessary to labour the point—Saikaku’s 
love of the sea and his secret longing for the world beyond. 


Ly 


Saikaku counts it among the qualifications of his successful economic 
man that he should be an employer of numerous men and women, in other 
words, that he should be worthy of being called danna (master). ‘‘ Danna, 


20 NEG IV-2. 
Honcho Niji Fuko 1-3. 
*2 NEG II-5. 
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Danna to yobare’”’ (People called him Master, Master) is one of Saikaku’s 
usual expressions for indicating a state of easy competence attained by an 
industrious tradesman or the position of considerable influence he has come 
to hold in his business. If he has a troop of servants or dependents to keep 
he is facetiously but fittingly honoured with the title of kamado-shogun 
(literally, “‘ The General of the Oven,” 7.e. the Commissary General) and 
ranks far above the ordinary run of danna who at best are colonels and 
usually much lower officers. A Kamado-shdgun may be a man or a woman, 
according to Saikaku’s usage, and this seems quite reasonable in view of 
the fact that in a chdnin’s family the mistress was as much in business as 
the master.” F 

‘‘A successful tradesman is he,” observes Saikaku, ‘‘who arranges 
matrimonial matches for those in his service and who, like a true master, 
sets them up in business.” Feeding less than three mouths is not much of 
a domestic economy; you can call it a decent kind of living, if you have 
more than five people to look after in your house. A man employing not 
a single servant does not deserve the name of a house-keeper. Nobody calls 
him Master and he eats a solitary meal at home morning and night. No 
maid waits on him at table, and it’s his own wife who serves him rice 
with her own hand without using so much as a service-tray. That way he 
may fill his belly all right, but I’m afraid there isn’t much fun in that 
kind of life.” 

A fine example of kamado-shigun is the mistress of Omi-Sensuya,”! a 
model business woman after Saikaku’s heart. She runs a humming shop 
making and selling mosquito-nets in the heart of Kyoto, of course hiring 
a great many hands—over 80 needlewomen, 50 hemstitchers and an army 
of apprentices and assistants. Saikaku depicts with a hearty relish a scene 
of extraordinary animation in the mess-room of her establishment where 
all these people eat together. This is his tribute to the mistress of Omi- 
Sensuya: ‘‘People may call a man Danna by courtesy, if he supports a 
small family of four or five. But this woman is a great public benefactor, 
because single-handed she gives sustenance to hundreds of people.” Or we 
may say, using the expressive common parlance of his day, ‘‘ Because she 
is a truly great kamado-shdgun.” 

Mitsui-Kuroemon, on the other hand, is represented by Saikaku not 
only as a kamado-shogun, as he is a large employer, but as an exceptionally 
far-sighted business administrator. It is common knowledge that Saikaku 
is here telling the real story of Mitsui-Hachiroemon, founder of the famous 
Mitsui family whom in our day the Occupation viewed with the deepest 
distrust and suspicion as a leading Zaibatsu of modern Japan. ‘‘This Mitsui- 


*8 See Ueda, Some Business Women in Saikaku, in Japan Quarterly. Vol. II. No. 4 (October- 
gee 1955). 
* SOD I-4. 
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Kuroemon”, says Saikaku, ‘‘looks no different from other mortals, having 
eyes and nose in his face, and hands and feet to his body” —Recall 
Shylok’s words ‘Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew organs?’ ‘‘but for 
astuteness in trade matters he is a rare genius.” 

The beginning of Kuroemon’s success, according to Saikaku and this 
agrees with historical fact, was his opening in Edo the first draper’s shop 
to sell on a cash basis, discarding credit-sales altogether, and on the 
principle of ‘‘one article, one price”. His was also the first shop to keep 
in stock a wide range of commodities in his special and subsidiary lines 
of business, that is, to start the business of an embryonic ‘‘ department store” 
(yorozuya). More than that, he sold cloth, cut to any length convenient to 
a customer, and his forty intelligent clerks and scores of skilled workmen 
and workwomen, each of whom was assigned to one special job, were 
always on hand to give every visitor prompt attention and complete 
satisfaction. 

The Spectator, too, tells a story, remarkably similar to this, about 
John Moreton, a prominent London merchant of the day. It was written 
by Steele in 1712 (Essay No. 546), while Saikaku’s piece was published in 
1688. Says Mr. Spectator: 

The Misfortune, of this Citizen (John Moreton was narrowly 
saved from the disgrace of bankruptcy by the generosity of some 
chivalrous business friends®*) is like to prove of a very general 
Advantage to those who shall deal with him hereafter. For the Stock 
with which he now sets up being the Loan of his Friends, he cannot 
expose that to the Hazards of giving Credit, but enters into a Ready- 
Mony Trade, by which Means he will both buy and sell the best and 
cheapest. He imposes upon himself a Rule of affixing the Value of 
each Piece it self; so that the most Ignorant Servant or Child will 
be as good a Buyer at his Shop as the most skillful in the Trade... 
To encourage Dealing after this way, there is not only the avoiding 
the most infamous Guilt of Bartering; but {a great saving of money 
for the customer, so that) Sixteen will do as much as Twenty 
Shillings. 


We may say, therefore, that Necessity was the mother of invention to 
the ingenious London merchant, and that was true also of Saikaku’s Mitsui- 


25 There is no lack of literature, in Japanese and in English, on the history of this great 
business family. But a classic for students of Japanese economic history is Chodnin Koken-roku 
(A Tradesman’s Reflections and Observations) written by Mitsui Takafusa during the Kydho 
period (1716-35). It contains valuable pieces of advice on how to keep a business family prosperous 
through many succeeding generations, illustrating them with the ups and downs of several well- 
known mercantile houses. The author also discusses with deep penetration the declining naisho 
of Daimyo or feudal lords. About this now strange expression, once current in the trading 
circles of the Tokugawa period, I have written briefly in my Saikaku-Defoe article already 
cited. 

26 For this episode see Spectator essay No. 248. ‘‘ The City Romance’”’ is the sort of episode 
Saikaku might have included in Nippon Eitaigura. 
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Kuroemon who had to strike out something new and taking for his business 
or suffer extinction in the general wave of depression that was sweeping 
away most of his fellow drapers in Edo. 

So far I have considered Saikaku’s ‘‘economic man” as danna or 
kamado-shogun. There are also a few other aspects of his character which 
interest me particularly, but before embarking upon their discussion, I feel 
that a word about Saikaku’s terminology is in order. In addition to the 
two words just mentioned, he uses quite a variety of appellations for his 
successful tradesmen, such as choja, bungen, temaesha, tanoshiya, dain, etc. 
Each of these terms has its peculiar shade of meaning, but in one respect 
they all agree, viz. in implying possession of a large amount of money. 
Saikaku himself explains the difference between choja and bungen by saying 
that ‘‘one who has made by his own efforts upwards of 500 kan of silver 
is called bungen, whereas one who has in the same way earned more 
than 1,000 is known as choja.” (NEG I-1). A temaesha is a person 
enjoying a good and sound financial condition, temae, almost a synonym 
of naisho, meaning ‘‘one’s private finances”. Tanoshiya is a good descrip- 
tive word, suggestive of the happiness (Canoshi) of one who has 
substantial wealth. Contrary to all these, a daijin is a spendthrift, a symbol 
of lordly extravagance, whose favourite resort is ywkaku or gay quarters. 

Saikaku seldom uses this word when he speaks about his millionaire- 
heroes. Characters behaving like a daijim or who are actually named such 
do occur in his chdnin stories, as, for instance, Shiogama-no-Daijin and 
Ogiya II, but nominally they are not the chief actors on the stage here, 
because Saikaku’s primary business as author of Nippon Eitaigura is writing 
about and illustrating the economic virtues of saikaku and shimatsu. Daijin, 
if useful for his immediate purpose, can only serve as a warning-piece to 
all aspirants to the status of bungen or chodja, 

Aw pied de la lettre, this presumably is not an erroneous interpretation 
of Nippon Ejitaigura and the rest of the trilogy. But personally I doubt 
if it does full justice to Saikaku who may or may not have intended it to 
be purely didactic in character. Probably it would be nearer the truth to 
say that he wrote his chdnin novels for his own artistic satisfaction. This 
impression gains on me as a result of repeated reading of his original 
texts which convey not only his literal meaning but the very mood in 
which he must have written them. When he describes beautiful courtesans 
or dwells upon the voluptuousness of gay life, he does not at all sound as if 
he were warning the reader, Bunyan-fashion, against dangers of the 
nocturnal ‘‘City of Destruction.” THis delineation is so elaborate and life- 
like that one gets a feeling that he is enjoying the atmosphere himself. 
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Vv 


Here one is confronted with a point of fundamental difference between 
Saikaku’s economic man and Defoe’s or that of any other Augustan. 
Saikaku’s economic man, whatever else he may be, is certainly no Puritan; 
at least, he has no religious scruples about seeking diversion in the world 
of ovvan or courtesans in which he escapes from the monotony and harass- 
ment of his daily grind or where he glories in cutting a dash like a lord, some- 
times in open rivalry with samurai, his social superiors. To him this ‘‘gay 
place of public entertainment,” to borrow Smollett’s phrase, is a necessary 
adjunct to his world of business and money-making, as a popular resort for 
pleasure and pecuniary display. 

This is something entirely lacking in the life of “‘grave and sober” 
tradesmen in the works of Defoe and other middle class writers of his day. 
A good example, for purposes of comparison, would be George Lillo’s The 
London Merchant, said to be the first middle class play, worthy of the name, 
in English literature. It looks to me like the nearest approach to our 
sewamono plays in the Kabuki tradition that England ever produced. In 
spite of all this outward resemblance, however, it presents a number of 
features which clearly mark it off from its Japanese counterpart. The most 
significant of such features is the idea of sin that persistently attaches to 
the ‘‘misdeeds” of Burnwell, a young apprentice of Truman, the London 
merchant. Apart from his murder of his own uncle, the amours of this 
innocent prey to the allurements of a wily professional woman, Millwood, 
would, on the Japanese stage, make a fit theme for dramatic enjoyment, 
but not so in the 18th century society of England. Everyone is preaching 
and sermonizing in the play, and the dying words of the hero clinch it all: 
“The impenitent alone die unforgiven, /To sin’s like man, and to forgive 
is like Heaven,” —nothing at all like the last words exchanged between 
Ohatsu and Tokubei in Chikamatsu’s Sonezaki Shinjii! No wonder Charles 
Lamb, an inveterate theatre-goer, got fed up with The London Merchant.” 

Of course, there are historical reasons to explain why courtesans and 
gay quarters became an essential element of chdnin literature, while middle 
class literature in England, especially after the seventeenth century, is, on 
the whole, so monotonously sober and moral in its general tone. In the 
latter case, it is true that the effect of Puritanism and the dissenting tradi- 
tion is to be reckoned with, but what seems to me of greater importance 
is the fact that the English bourgeoisie had its social outlet in its relatively 
easy admission into the aristocracy of their country—a privilege usually 
denied to the Japanese bourgeoisie of. the Tokugawa period. The wealth of 


*7 Lamb, On the Tragedies of Shakespeare. 
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a successful merchant could buy him a title of nobility or otherwise establish 
intimate connections with distinguished families. On the part of the upper 
classes, too, there was far less of that supercilious contempt of commerce 
and trade which characterized feudal Europe and pre-Meiji Japan. 

The money Japanese chdnin made, on the other hand, could seldom, 
if ever, elevate them into the rank of samurai. Even so wealthy and influ- 
ential a merchant as Kawamura-Zuiken did not succeed in prevailing upon 
Arai-Hakuseki, then a struggling student and son of an impecunious 
samurai, to marry his richly-endowed niece and become a chdnin. What 
good, then, was their money for; how could they enjoy the fruit of their 
economy and industry or good fortune? ‘‘Gay quarters” was one of the | 
answers to the question; there they could not only enjoy themselves, but 
rub shoulders on an equal footing with samurai whom they could easily beat 
in conspicuous consumption. Elia’s witty remark on Jews, ‘‘The mercantile 
spirit levels all distinctions”, may fit here better than in the Essays. 

Bearing this bit of historical background in mind, it may be revealing 
to read Saikaku’s scattered thoughts on oivan and yikakw in relation to 
his ‘‘economic man.” In most cases he discusses them as fatal snares for 
would-be chdja or prodigal sons of substantial merchants (kusunoki-bungen). 
Philandering of this kind he calls a disease, of which nothing short of 
death can cure its addicts (Shinaza yamumai), a figure of speech which 
reminds me of Adam Smith’s description of ‘‘self-interest.”** Speaking of 
Nagasaki merchants, he says, ‘‘If there were no place like Maruyama (gay 
quarters) at Nagasaki, the money of Kamigata (the Kyoto-Osaka area) 
would come home safely.” Equally humorous is his satirical comparison 
between an oivan and an ordinary housewife, the subtlety of which defies 
translation at my inexpert hand. 

There are two yiikaku stories in Saikaku concerned with the making of 
a fortune. One is that of a Nagasaki merchant from Hakata, Chikuzen 
Province, who, after losing nearly his all in the trade, goes into Maruyama 
to spend his last fifty ryo on a spree. It happens that his courtesan friend 
owns a folding screen of rare artistic value with a genuine autograph poem 
of Fujiwara-Sadaiye on it. Evidently she has no knowledge of her own 
precious possession and lets herself be easily wheedled out of it by the half- 
desparate Nagasaki merchant who now pretends to be her lover. With this 
folding screen he hastens to Kamigata and selling it to a feudal lord 
in Kyoto, realizes considerable cash, which he employs as his new business 
fund, eventually retrieving his lost fortune. 

The other story relates to the spendthrift heir of a hard-working saké 
merchant of Itami. He nearly brings ruin to his paternal house, but one 
night, at Shimabara, he overhears a conversation going on in the adjoining 
room between a merchant and his oivan. This merchant was surprised a 

8 The Wealth of Nations, Bk. I, § 3. 
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while ago by a messenger who brought him the urgent news from his clerk 
in Edo informing him of a big storm in the whole Kanto area, and ad- 
vising him to buy all the rice he could, as the storm was bound to boost 
up the price. The merchant is excited over the prospects of this enormous 
windfall, but his oiran keeps him from taking prompt action. The young 
master of the Itami saké shop, however, is too shrewd a business man to 
let slip this unique opportunity. He rises from his bed immediately, 
though it is midnight, leaves with utmost despatch for Osaka and through 
his agents at Kitahama, purchases rice in a big way, netting a tremendous 
profit. 

Thus, Saikaku seems to say, ‘‘Not all.my economic men are daijin 
for nothing.” But the ethics of the first story calls for some comment. 

Would the Maruyama oiran have parted with her valuable folding 
screen so free-handedly, had she known its intrinsic worth, the price it 
would fetch in the market? Probably not. Then, wouldn’t you say that 
her “‘lover” was taking unfair advantage of her ignorance and made capital 
out of it? Saikaku himself feels a little guilty about it and tries to smooth 
it over by contriving a happy ending for his story. 

The question still remains, ‘‘How strictly does the quality of saikaku 
he requires of his ‘economic man’ accord with the principle of honesty or 
with business ethics in general? 

My answer was given, in part, in my former article on Saikaku and 
Defoe, as follows: ‘‘On the question of commercial honesty, therefore, I 
feel that Defoe and Saikaku hold about the same position. They both 
connive at minor offences on which custom does not put too fine an edge, 
but they are equally positive in their rejection of sharp business practices.” 

Incidentally, on this very question of what Defoe calls ‘‘latitudes” 
permissible for a tradesman, Mandeville also makes some poignant remarks 
which I suppose would not be altogether unacceptable to Saikaku. Re- 
stated in our own words, they are about men who have saikaku and men 
totally deficient in saikaku. I quote only what Mandeville says about the 
former. 


In the active stirring Man (viz. a man of satkaku—T.U.)...a 
very little Avarice will egg him on to pursue his Aim with Eager- 
ness and Assiduity: Small Scruples are no Opposition to him; where 
Sincerity will not serve, he uses Artifice; and in compassing his 
Ends the greatest Use he will make of his good Sense will be, to 
preserve as much as is possible the Appearance of Honesty, when 
his Interest obliges him to deviate from it. To get Wealth, or even 
a Livelihood by Arts and Sciences, it is not sufficient to undersand 
them: It is a Duty incumbent on all Men, who have their Mainte- 
nance to seek, to make known and forward themselves in the world, 
‘as far as Decency allows of without bragging of themselves, or doing 
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Prejudice to others.” 


This argument clearly leans on the side of defending the action of Saikaku’s 
Nagasaki merchant who gives a wide margin to his conception of saikaku 
as a business asset. 


Vi 


From what has been said it will not be difficult to guess the attitude 
assumed by Saikaku’s economic man towards religion or religious matters. 
It is approximately the same as that of Defoe’s English tradesman, in that 
it is consistently utilitarian and subordinated to the needs of business life, 
as may be seen from such popular sayings as ‘‘Piety brings profit” (Shin 
areba toku ari) or ‘“‘Buddhism for Economy, Prayer for the Belly” (Setai 
Buppo, Hara Nembutsu). 

As a matter of fact, all the deities that cross his way or he addresses 
himself to are, like him, economic men or women in disguise. They are 
uniformly responsive to economic stimuli. Ebisu, God of Trade and Good 
Fortune, rewards Tengu-no-Gennai, the veteran whale-harpooner of Kii 
Province, for his piety by initiating him in the secret art of carrying fish 
alive over long distances, forestalling Sir Richard Steele in his controversial 
““Fishpool Scheme.” The God of Poverty is so overwhelmed with the 
unexpected hospitality of an eccentric dyer of Kyoto that he expresses his 
gratitude by promising to remove the curse of poverty from the dyer’s 
family to a second-generation millionaire. Needless to say, both these 
“pious” men are blessed with prosperity ever afterwards. 

Priests and bonzes come in for a good bit of criticism for their mer- 
cenary spirit. ‘‘Temple priests,” writes Saikaku, ‘‘are not far removed 
from laymen in dealing with the world. They pander to their danna or 
rich parishioners, because ordinary priests have no other means of living.” 
Priests of some sects were better off than those of others. ‘‘ Monto no temae 
yoshi (Shinshu priests are well-off), people used to say in Saikaku’s day, 
hence a humorous dialogue like this in one of his books: ‘‘Have you no 
rich relative on your wife’s side, or haven’t you got a brother turned priest 
and who is well-to-do?” asked Mr. Know-All of a man who sought his 
counsel on a point of private finance. When the man replied No, he 
went away saying, ‘“‘I am sorry, Sir; in that case there’s nothing I can do 
for you!” 

Usurious priests were not less common in Saikaku’s Japan than in 
mediaeval Europe. Recall the Mizuma Temple story in the first part of 


** The Fable of the Bees, Vol. Il, p. 108. 
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this article. That Saikaku despises mercenary priests appears from such 
phrases as maisu, katari, inyod-shi no tagui (mercenary bonzes, cheats, 
soothsayers and the like) which reminds one of Mandeville’s lines: 


1a While others follow’d Mysteries, 

To which few Folks bind ‘Prentices; 

That want no Stock, but that of Brass, 
And may set up without a Cross; 

As Sharpers, Parasites, Pimps, Players, 
Pick-pockets, Coiners, Quacks, South-sayers. 


In this connection it is interesting to find Saikaku saying: 


True piety is rare nowadays, though there are many people who 
look deeply concerned over their salvation in future life. Donors of 
tiles for the walls of their family temples do not forget to put their 
crest upon each tile, and builders of stone bridges in the temple 
ground have their names inscribed on them—all for ostentation. If 
they wish blessing for their souls, they might just as well send rice 
to the poor temple priests and make donations without writing their 
names and addresses in the Book of Subscriptions. 


These words, again, may be compared with those of Mandeville in Charity 
and Charity Schools: 


A rich Miser, who is thoroughly selfish, and would receive the 
Interest of his Money even after his Death, has nothing else than to 
defraud his Relations, and leave his Estate to some famous Univer- 
sity: they are the best Markets to buy Immortality with little 
Merit...and the Measure of the Gift is ever the Standard of their 
Praises, whether the Donor be a Physician or a Tinker, when the 
once living Witnesses that might laugh at them are extinct. 


Now for a few final thoughts on Money in relation to Saikaku’s eco- 
nomic man. That the two topics are insolubly bound up together goes 
without saying. The point, however, is ‘‘How good is Saikaku’s performance 
in dealing with this perennial theme?” and the consensus of literary opinion 

‘in Japan is that he has been uniquely successful in this respect. 

What is particularly impressive about Saikaku’s handling of the money- 
theme is, in my opinion, his artistic realism with little more than a sem- 
blance of didacticism. This is what distinguishes him from most of his 
Augustan contemporaries like Swift, Addison, Steele, Pope, and others, not 
excluding Defoe himself. Mandeville is one of the very few English writers 
of the period in whose dispassioned discussion of the subject we find much 
that is essentially common to Saikaku, and this is probably because the 
author of The Fable of the Bees, not being a ‘“‘true-born Englishman,” was 
untrammelled by the social tradition of his adopted country. 
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Defoe has put into the mouth of his shipwrecked Crusoe the familiar 
words: 


© drug! what art thou good for? ‘Thou art not worth to me, 
no, not worth the taking off the ground; one of those knives is 
worth all this heap; I have no manner of use for thee, e’en remain 
where thou art, and go to the bottom as a creature whose life is not 
worth saving. 


This is Defoe’s stark utilitarianism, as he almost immediately makes 
Crusoe change his mind and take away all this money and ‘“‘wrap it in a 
piece of canvas,”—just in case. Note the preaching tone of this strange 
“ode” to money. 

On the other hand, Saikaku, even when he is dilating on the futility 
of money, is far more subtle and realistic than Defoe. Perhaps the best 
example is to be found in the opening paragraph of the first piece in Nippon 
Eitaigura. There, after calmly philosophizing, on good classical authority, 
on the ephemerality of human life, the author goes on to say: “‘Ljife indeed 
is a dream. All of us, in the crematories, go up in smoke in a moment’s 
time. At such a time our gold and silver is worse than brick and stone; 
it will be no good at all in the next world.” At the end of all these 
reflections Saikaku cynically concludes: ‘‘And yet, money is a good thing 
for us to give our children and children’s children.” How much better this 
is than Crusoe’s ‘second thoughts” ! 

Swift’s satirical remarks on human love of money in Gulliver’s Travels, 
especially in its fourth part, are bitter and biting, but at bottom, didactic, 
if indictment of this sort may be taken as a form of didacticism. 


When a Yahoo has got a great store of this precious substance, 
he is able to purchase whatever he has a mind to; the finest clothing, 
the noblest houses, great tracts of land, the most costly meats and 
drinks, and his choice of the most beautiful females. Therefore, since 
money alone is able to perform all these feats, our Yahoos think 
they can never have enough of it to spend, or to save, as they find 
themselves inclined, from their natural bent, either to profusion or 
avarice. The rich man enjoys the fruit of the poor man’s labour, 
and the latter are a thousand to one in proportion to the former. 
The bulk of our people are forced to live miserably, by labouring 
every day for small wages, to make a few live plentifully. 


It is curious to observe how all the facts and ideas mentioned in this 
quotation find concrete expression in Saikaku, though, of course, against 
an entirely alien background. He weaves them all into his tales of wealth 
and poverty, bit never with the belligerent cynicism of Swift, but always 
with his sparkling humour and a smile—cynical, it. may be—of philosophy. 
He merely exposes and seldom, if ever, proposes; in other words he hardly 
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ever indulges in political reflections.*° 

I now have to take leave of my subject, keenly conscious that there 
still remain a number of questions I should have taken up to make clear 
the character of Saikaku’s economic man, such as Saikaku’s inordinate love 
of figures, or his weakness for taking exact and often tedious measure of 
men and things, a trait common to Defoe, his zeal for book-keeping or 
“casting up accounts,” his epicurianism and so on. A fascinating work 
would be study of his highly original style of writing and comparison of 
it with that of some bourgeois writers in Augustan England. Forgoing 
the pleasure of writing on these matters I shall finish by quoting some 
specimens of Saikaku’s vivid and appealing diction on money as a living 
creature. 

One of the wealthiest families in Mimasaku Province is said to have 
so much gold and silver in its treasury that nightly the precious metals are 
heard to groan in their confinement. Kingin no Isei, the pomp and power 
of gold and silver, is a fine personification of wealth, almost like Thomas 
Gray’s, but carrying no suggestion of ‘‘the inevitable hour.” 

Nagasaki nt Maruyama to yi tokoro nakuba Kamigata no Kingin buji 
kitaku subeshi (If there were no place like Maruyama (Gay Quarters] at 
Nagasaki, the gold and silver of Kamigata v.e. Kyoto and Osaka—— 
would come home safely.) is another quotation which will bear repetition 
here. 

As Fortune smiles or frowns upon man, so does Money love or hate 
him. The first metaphor is English or European, and the second Japanese 
and Saikaku’s in particular. Yorozuya II in Nippon Eitaigura V-5 gives 
himself up to debauchery to such an extent that ultimately his gold and 
silver come to “‘love him no more, though they have made his house their 
home for so long.” (Hisashiku kono ié ni suminareshi Kingin ni nikuma- 
yete). A man hopelessly out of pocket on New Year’s Eve complains of 
his ‘‘having fallen out with Silver (kane to nakatagai shite) which never 
shows him its face in the money-box.” ‘‘Money is my enemy” (kane ga 
kataki), cries desparately someone plagued with an urgent need of money. 


_ * Decidedly more Saikaku-like is a letter written by Steele to The Spectator, as from a tabacco 
merchant, on the subject of the love of money. (Essay No. 450) It is a full-strength chonin 
piece worthy of our Genroku novelist. The following passage is particularly excellent. 

““This Calamity (the great London fire of 1666) was very terrible and astonishing, 
and the Fury of the Flames being such, that whole Streets, at several distant Places, 
were destroyed at one and the same Time, so that (as it was well known) almost all our 
Citizens were burnt out of what they had. But what did I then do? I did not stand 
gazing on the Ruins of our noble Metropolis; I did not shake my Head, wring my 
Hands, sigh and shed Tears; I considered with myself what could this avail; I fell a 
plodding what Advantages might be made of the ready Cash I had, and immediately 
bethought myself that wonderful Penny-worths might be bought of the Goods that were 
saved out of the Fire. In short, with about 2000/. and a little Credit, I bought as much 
Tobacco as raised my Estate to the value of 10000/. I then looked on the Ashes of our 
City, and the Misery of its late Inhabitants, as an Effect of the just Wrath and Indigna- 
tion of Heaven towards a sinful and perverse People.’’ (The italics are mine). 
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Saikaku compares gold and silver hoarded by misers to beautiful maidens 
shut up like nuns in the convent: Like Nature, they too wil] out, as soon 
as the old hunks themselves pass out of circulation, and Saikaku thinks 
this is all to the good of the world. 

Sometimes, however, gold and silver may take a fancy to you, or even 
fall in love with you. In that blessed state, they will pour into your cof- 
fers, unsolicited; they almost invite themselves into your family. Such is 
the case with the self-made multi-millionaire of Osaka whose story is told 
in Seken Munesan-yo IV-1. One New Year’s Eve, of all times, this prin- 
cely money-changer is so embarrassed with a never-ending inflow of cash 
that the last load of silver to arrive in his shop “‘passes the last night of 
the year like dross, out in the courtyard, cold and neglected.” 

Saikaku’s economic men and women all love their money passionately 
and make no apologies for doing so, as Nippon Hitaigura belongs to quite a 
different genre of literature from An Essay on Man. Obviously this frank 
attitude towards their dominant drive in life bespeaks that social climate 
of chonin culture which Professor Sansom so significantly contrasts with 
the peculiar features of the Augustan world not yet quite freed from the 
persistent dominance of lingering feudalism. But the difference, I would 
say, is in social tradition rather than in the essential character of economic 
man as such, whether he be Japanese or British. 


ON THE FIVE YEAR ECONOMIC PLAN IN JAPAN 


——Some Methodological Considerations—— 


By Yuzo YAMADA 


Professor of Economics 


I. Introduction 


The “‘Five Year Economic Plan” (1956-1960) was drawn up by the 
Japanese Government at the end of 1955 and approved by the Diet a little 
afterward.! It is the first plan formally recognized as the national policy 
of the Government after the War. Although the idea of economic plan- 
ning was growing in popular favour in these ten years, we can not deny 
the fact that a strong hatred against the war-time controls was still pre- 
vailing among some of us. Under the government of Jiyuto (one of the 
conservative parties) which remained in power for about seven years since 
1948, the economic planning was not given a warm reception and several 
plan-formulations were attempted merely in semi-official form.” At the 
end of 1954, when the Hatoyama Cabinet was formed as a result of merg- 
er of two conservative parties (Jiywto and Minshuto), the preparation for a 
new plan-making was set to work and the amendment of its draft origi- 
nally called ‘‘Six Year Economic Plan” was published after a year as 
““Five Year Economic Plan”, which constitutes the subject of this paper. 

We shall be concerned in this paper with some methodological con- 
siderations as to techniques of the Japanese Plan. The techniques of plan- 
ning may widely differ from country to country. Moreover, within any 
one country, they may undergo some changes through various circum- 
stances. In the present situation of Japan, something more powerful than 

.the fiscal-policy planning, but not so radical as the mobilization-planning, 
seems to be looked for, although this midway is not always clearly grasp- 
ed. It is also the point at issue in the Five Year Economic Plan. We 
can discuss the matter from the political point of view or from that of 
practicians. But, subsequent considerations, which may be called scienti- 
fic, shall be confined to narrow limits. In fact, the purpose of this paper 


1 The Plan is formally called ‘‘ Five Year Economic Self-Support Plan’’ and was published 
on December 23rd, 1955 

* The plans which was hitherto made by the Government are as follows: (1) the Econom- 
ic Recovery Plan (1948-1952), 1948. (2) the Secondary Recovery Plan (1949-1953), 1949. 
(3) the Economic Self-Support Plan (1951-1953), 1951. (4) the Economic Development Plan 
of 1965, 1954. Of these plans, the second one is the most detailed containing numerical data 
in a large scale. The last one is noteworthy as the direct antecedent of the new Plan. 
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is only to make explicit the assumptions underlying the Plan and to clari- 
fy the fundamental problems involved in it, so far as the techniques of 
planning are concerned. 


II. The General Formula and the Basic Numerical Tables 


At the outset, the general formula of the Plan should be investigated. 
The Plan, as we are told, has been made on the basis of the formula 
given in Gerhard Colm’s ‘‘the American Economy in 1960”.* It is, how- 
ever, not exactly the same as that of Colm, as will be pointed out in the 
sequel. So far as the main idea is concerned, the Plan seems to follow 
Colm’s formula and along the procedure as shown schematicly: in the fol- 
lowing lists: 


(1) Increase of workers agate tk aa) Increase of 

(2) Increase of productivity per capita national product 

(5) Increase of personal consumption —— 

(6) Increase of private capital formation——(4) ane ave fe 
(7) 


7) Increase of government expenditure — national expendi 


In other words, by estimating (1) the increase of workers and (2) the 
increase of productivity per capita, (3) the increase of national product is 
conjectured. Then, corresponding to (3), (4) the increase of national ex- 
penditure is estimated, which are divided into three items, namely (5) the 
increase of personal consumption, (6) the increase of private capital for-. 
mation and (7) the increase of government expenditure. So much for the ° 
formula adopted by the Japanese Plan and the same given in Colm’s 
writing above mentioned. 

There are, however, some divergencies of the Japanese Plan from 
Colm’s formula. The most important point lies in the fact that the form- 
er takes account of the structural change of industries somewhat in detail, 
while Colm scarecely takes it into consideration by assuming that the fu- 
ture progress of productivity as a whole may be stable and steady. This 
divergency may be perhaps due to the difference of economic patterns bet- 
ween two countries. In a highly advanced economy, such as in the 
United States, a fairly steady secular trend in technical productivity. 
seems to be recognizable.‘ But in such a country as Japan, which is not 

* Gerhard Colm: The American Economy in 7960. Economic Progress in a World Tension, 
A National Planning Association Staff Report, December 1952. 

* See John W. Kendrik’s article, ‘‘ National Productivity and the Long-Term Projection” 
in Long-Range Economic Projection, Studies in Income and Wealth, Vol. XVI. (National. 
Bureau Committee for Economic Research) 1954. It should be noted that the subject of this 
article is to treat productivity trends in sectors of industry, and that the author emphasizes in 


conclusion: ‘‘A fairly steady secular rate of growth in technical productivity seems to be a- 
mong the more persistent features of a highly industrial economy.” 
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‘so highly industrialized and moreover confronted with external severe 
competition in the world market, the growth of productivity is largely 
dependent upon the structural change of industries, which may be under 
the influence of national policy. This is the reason why the Japanese Plan 
tries to take account of the structural change of industries somewhat in 
detail. 

Bofore we proceed with further investigation, some basic numerical 
tables in the Plan will be shown. In the first place, the framework of 
the Plan can be expressed in the following two tables concerning gross 
national product and gross national expenditure, which respond to the 
above mentioned lists. 


Table I. Gross National Product 


rates of 
1954 1960 , 
increase 
Number of workers (1,000) 39,820 44,860 PU2S7 
Per capita annual 
Siodection (1.000 ser 181.8 215.6 118.6 
Gross national product 
(166 mity\-yen) 72,410 96,730 133.6 


In this table, the gross national product is computed from the estima- 
tions of two items, namely, the number of workers on the one hand, 
which is in turn based on the estimates of population and labour force, 
and the productivity per capita on the other. Here the number of workers 
is estimated on the assumption that the employment situation might be 
improved as high as possible. It does not mean the achievement of full 
employment in a strict sense. In view of the fact that there is now a 
considerable number of latent unemployment (disguised-employment suffer- 
ing from low income and short work hours), a special consideration must 
be paid to the employment problem. According to the Plan, the policy 
should be fundamentally such that the economic activity will be enlarged 
as far as possible to provide many opportunities for employment and that 
the latent unemployment will be taken care of by increasing their income. 
But, in regard to the latent unemployment, no information is available of 
the numerical data. In the last column of the above table are shown the 
rates of increase on the base of 1954, which can be converted into the an- 
nual rates, namely 2% for workers, 3% for productivity and consequently 
5% for gross national product. 

Table IL is concerning the national expenditure. The total amount is 
the same as that of gross national product in the Table I, both being cor- 
respondent to each other. But here the expenditure is classified into four 
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Table II. Gross National Expenditure 


rates of 

1954 increase 

Personal comsumption 46.150 130.3 

(100 mil. yen) 

Private capital formation 11,100 17,410 156.8 
Government purchase 13,850 18,960 136.9 
Current oversea surplus 1,310 220 16.8 
Gross national expenditure 72,410 133.6 


items with different rates of increase respectively. Judging from the rate 
of total expenditure, 133.6%, the private capital formation is very high, 
while the personal consumption is somewhat low, and the government pur- 
chase is a little high. 

Now, we must add some more numerical data. As above mentioned, 
the Plan is somewhat divergent from Colm’s formula, in particular with 


Table III. Production Index 


1954 1960 

Primary Industry 100.0 120.5 
Secondary Industry 100.0 15350 
Mining 100.0 125.2 
Food processing 100.0 142.0 
Textiles 100.0 132.0 
Printing 100.0 135.7 
Chemical 100.0 183.0 
Rubber & leather 100.0 140.5 
Lumber 100.0 145.5 
Ceramics 100.0 1553 
Metals 100.0 159.0 
Machinery 100.0 160.0 
Tertial industry 100.0 128.7 


Note :—We can calculate the weights of each industry from other statistical 
sources. The proportion of the national income attributed to each 
industry is computed at 21.5 in the primary, 30.8 in the secondary 
and 48.2 in the tertiary in 1954. We obtain 2.3 for mining by a 
similar computation. As regards each manufactural industory, its 
relative proportion of ‘‘added value” is available and the proportion 
based on the whole national income is computed as follow: 2.69 in 
food processing, 3.09 in textiles, 1.33 in printing, 3.39 in chemical, 0.53 
in rubber & leather, 0.88 in lumber, 1.34 in ceramics, 3.38 in metals 
and 4.91 in machinery. 
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respect to the structural change of industries which it takes into conside- 
ration. The above -Table III as to production indices will show how the 
expansion of each industry is to be expected in the Plan. 

From these figures, we know that the rate of increase of secondary 
industry is rather high and that in it the heavy and chemical industries 
(such as chemical, ceramics, metals and machinery) are expected to ex- 
pand to more marked degree in this Plan. Along with this table, some 
important commodities in each industry are examined and their production 
targets are computed in the Plan, but they are not indicated here. 


Table IV. Foreign Trade 


rates of 
increase 


166.0 
153.1 


Export (mil. $) 
Import (mil. $) 


With regards foreign trade, the projection is shown in Table IV. It 
is required for the Japanese economy to maintain the balance of payments 
by the normal foreign trade. The requirement is therefore that of “self- 
support” as is explicit in the title of this Plan. The import expansion 
should be controlled to the extent, in which we can keep a reasonable 
balance of payments by means of the most efficient operation of foreign 
currency at our disposal as well as of the development of industries, which 
can contribute to the improvement of self-sufficiency. On the other hand, 
the rapid expansion of export trade is necessary and the competitive pow- 
er of our export goods must be strengthened by means of industrial ration- 
alization, improved productivity, acquisition of new overseas market, etc. 


Table V. Private and Fiscal Investment 


r rates of 

1954 1960 eee 
Private capital formation 11.100 17.410 156.8 

(100 mil. yen) : : 

Equipment 7,850* 12,280 163.3 
Inventory 2,5940* 3,290: 129.5 
Personal dwelling 980* 1,740 177.6 
Fiscal investment 5,150 7,350 142.7 


Note :—*The figures of these three items are not correct, because the total of them does not 
amount to 11,100. 
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Some important goods of export and import are treated in the Plan, but 
the related figures are omitted here. 

The itemization of investment is shown in the last table. The total 
of private capital formation, which has already been mentioned in the 
Table II, is divided here into three items; namely equipment, inventory 
and personal dwelling, of which the equipment investment is expected to 
increase in a very great degree except the personal dwelling, which is of 
relatively little significance in the absolute amount. ‘The increase rate of 
fiscal investment is a little higher than that of total expenditure. So much 
for the investment, but there is no data of more detailed nature about 
government accounts and credit policy in the Plan. 


Ill. The National Income Method to be Revised 


The formula of the Japanese Plan, as above mentioned, is based on 
the national income method, i.e. the method to maintain a balance bet- 
ween the national product on the one hand and national expenditure on 
the other. The method, it may be said, is widely in use in the contem- 
porary theory of national income. The Japanese Plan adopts this method 
at the start, but it takes care of the industrial structure of production in 
latter part, as we have shown in the numerical tables of production-indices 
and foreign trade. In this connection, it may be argued that the estima- 
tion of national product or productivity on a global basis would be check- 
ed with “pile-up” data as to sectors of industry. Needless to say, the 
estimate for total and estimate for parts are both required and are to be 
checked with each other. But it is not correct to argue further that the 
one is more reliable than the other, or that the more detailed the better 
for economic planning. Such a misunderstanding seems to be held by the 
Plan. All this, however, is beside the main point. What we want to ask 
here is not the reliability of statistical data, but the way to modify the 
national income method by taking care of the industrial structure of pro- 
duction. For, if we assume that the future progress of productivity as a 
whole may be stable and steady, Colm’s formula will do. But, if we have 
to establish the appropriate composition of sectoral productivities for the 
future progress, it will be required not only to divide national product into 
several sectors, but also to revise the notion of national product in connec- 
tion with production in the proper sense. The Japanese Plan does not 
clearly recognize this matter. 

We must distinguish each of these three terms from one other, namely 
net national product, gross national product and the amount of production. 
Let Y stand for net national product and D for depreciation of capital 
goods. Then Y+D is gross national product (G). Again, letting U 
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stand for producer’s goods used inclusive of depreciation, Y+U is the a- 
mount of production (X). For example, the net national product in 1954 
amounts to 6,132 billion yen, while the gross national product amounts to 
7,359 billion yen. Further, according to the statistics of the manufactural, 
the amount of production or the total value of shipment is 6,057 billion 
yen, while the added value or the amount exclusive of producer’s goods 
used up is 1,900 billion yen. Thus we have the notion of production (X), 
besides net national product (Y) and gross national product (G). The 
change of X can be indicated in the production-index and the connection 
between production and national product can be expressed in the formula 
‘X-U=yY. 

Nevertheless, it might not be said that the notion of production, which 
is denoted by X in our symbol, was never treated previously in the litera- 
ture on income theory. In fact, the ‘‘gross produce” in Marshall’s Prin- 
ciples is nothing but Y+U, while his ‘‘net national income” is defined as 
X—U. Such a definition is however not widely in use in recent times and 
the notion of national product denoted by Y has been introduced with a 
somewhat ambiguous sense. Thus, when the formula 

Y=C+S (C=consumption and S=saving) 
is pea darited, Y is usually defined as the income-getting against income-spend 
,ing, and the income-getting Y is supposed to be a blend of income produced 
and income distributed. Therefore, the notion Y can be, if necessary, 
divided into two different aspects, one of which takes care of the produc- 
tion aspect to be represented by X—U, while the other is concerned with 
the distribution aspect to be represented by A+B, where A and B respec- 
tively stand for the labour income and property income. Taking into 
consideration all these aspects—production, distribution and expenditure— 
we obtain another formula of the following form: 
X—-U=A+B=C+5. 
This formula may be contrasted with the above mentioned formula Y=C 
+S. If a steady secular of Y is assumed, the strategic factors may be 
found in the expenditure or C+S. This means the ordinary formula. In 
our formula, three aspects being related with each other, the structure of 
' production is to be treated positively. 

As is well-known, the inter-industry economics issom etimes better 
taken care of by the so-called input-outpt tables, which arrange the sales 
and purchases of industries with a view to showing the interconnectedness 
of the entire economy. But no use is made of such tables by the Japanese 
Plan and it is not without reason.’ In author’s opinion, the input-output 
technique requires too much refineness in statistitical materials and too 
much rigidity in theoretical formulation. It is rather hazardous to employ 


* The computation of the DNC a tables have been attempted in Japan concerning her 
economic situation of 1951 
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it, when the accuracy of quantitative economic data is not much expected. 
Although the input-output technique would be of service within some re- 
strictions, the more general, though somewhat rough, framework of in- 
dustrial structure can be expressed by the national income accounting, if 
its aspect of production X—U is represented as the sum of its sectors such 
s (X:—U:)+(K,—U2) +(K3—U))...... , and within this framework the rele- 
vant factors of determinancy are to be looked for by all means. 

Although our revised formula of national income is very simple, the 
numerial data given in the Japanese Plan are still too defective to be ap- 
plied to the formula as it is. In fact, we can not get any information on 
the distribution aspect of national income. Especially, the sectoral classi- 
fication of national product can only be approximately calculated, for there 
is no information about the relation between production-index and national 
product. We shall turn now to the more substantial problems. 


IV. The Objectives of the Plan——“ Desirability” 


The Japanese Plan declares that the economic self-support and the im- 
provement of employment situation are to be attained maintaining the 
key-note of stabilized economy. ‘Thus the economic self-support in the 
sense of equilibrating the balance of payments is assumed in the projection 
of foreign trade in the above mentioned Table IV. The improvement of 
employment situation in the sense of providing abundant employment op- 
portunities is also assumed in the estimation of the number of workers in 
the above mentioned Table I. With respect to the stabilization of econo- 
my, the Plan indicates that the economic growth rate must be set at such 
a level that the intended economic expansion be attained without causing 
inflation. 

These assumptions of the Plan may be called the objectives or targets 
in their political meaning. Their adequacy should be for the most part 
discussed politically. From the economic.standpoint, the objectives are to 
be the economic position or the economic pattern in future, expressed by 
the national income formula. We must now examine the objectives in 
this sense. The following table will show the compositions of the national 
income in the planning year and compare them with the figures in the 
selected past years, calculated from the data at our disposal. 

However, the economic patterns as the objectives of the Plan are not 
clearly seen from these figures. For instance, the percentage of the sec- 
ondary industry, i.e. 35.4%, may be too high and that of investment in- 
clusive of both private and fiscal, i.e. 25.6%, also somewhat too high. 
But, if we wish to derive any definite conclusion, we have to inquire into 
the historical data in the longer period. Of course the extrapolations of 
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Table VI. The Compositions of National Product 
and National Expenditure 


National product - 100.0 100.0 bus 100.0 fi 
Primary industory 19.4 Zio —2.1 2.0 —4.1 
Secondary industry. 35.4 30.8 +4.6 31.8 +3.6 
Tertiary industry 44.8 48.2 —3.4 45.0 —0.2 
Others 0.4 - A0.5 =++-0.9 A0.3 +0.7 

: aes iain ee — 

Me hen ct rodiact 12,3: |. 1),9:9.-| +24 G7 | 49.6 

National Expenditure 100.0 100.0 nee 100.0 ae 
Personal consumption 62.2 63.8 —1.6 60.8 +1.4 
Government consumption 12.0 11.5 +0.5 10.8 +1.2 
Private capitalformation 18.0 50S +2.7 19.8 —1.8 
Government investment 7.6 7.6 +0.0 7.2 +0.4 
Others 0.2 1.8 —=1'.6 1.4 —1.2 


Note: The figures for 1954 and preceding years are based upon ‘‘ The National Income of 1954’’, prepared 
by ithe Economic Planning Board, where the national product is ‘‘net’’ and national expenditure 
is ‘gross’. The composition of the national expenditure for 1960 is taken from the numerical 
table of the Five Year Economic Plan, while the composition of the national product for 1960 is 
computed by the author from the production-indices given in the Plan. 


the past tendencies is not the only method we can depend upon in plann- 
ing. In fact, we must assume something more than a mere extrapola- 
tion. But whatever kind of assumption we may set, it should in turn be 
based on the historical interpretation of the economic patterns, although 
we must at the same time take care of the inner conflict of antagonistic 
interests in the present economy. Now we will point out some problems 
in this connection. 

Firstly there is the problem of the proportion of the secondary in- 
dustry. The development of the secondary industry in Japan has been 
highly progressive. According to other statistical sources, the proportion 
‘of its income to the whole national income has successively past three 
stages, (1) less than 25% up to 1912, (2) from 25% to 30% during 1913 
to 1932 and (3) 30%—35% from 1934 till now with the exception of sey- 
eral years. It may therefore be concluded that the overcoming of the last 
stage is one of the purposes of the Plan. But, at the same time we must 
pay due consideration to the effects of this industrialization on other in- 
dustries. The relative distribution of workers in three sectors is respective- 
ly computed at 44,23 and 33 in 1954 and 40,24 and 36 in 1960. The ra- 
tios of relative income (the distribution of income divided by the distribu- 
tion of' workers) has changed from 0.489 to 0.485 in the primary industry, 
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from 1.33 to 1.47 in the secondary industry and from 1.46 to 1.24 in the 
tertiary industry. The pressure upon the tertiary industry may be pro- 
blematical from the standpoint of employment policy. 

Secondly, there is the problem of the proportion of export. The 
change of this proportion in Japan is characterized by a clear-cut contrast 
between the pre-War average of more than 15% (or 18% inclusive of ex- 
port to the forfeited territory) and that of less than 10% in the post-War 
period. The level aimed at by the Plan is 12.3%. Here comes the pro- 
blem of foods import, which the Plan intends to restrict not to exceed the 
absolute amount of import in 1954. Whether the import of foods will be 
advantageous or not is a difficult question, which is connected with not 
only economic but also political disputes. 

Thirdly, the problem of the investment will be considered. The pri- 
vate investment seems to be so strongly affected by business-fluctuations, 
that no typical tendency can be found out, even in the data obtained in 
the pre-War period of considerable length. If more detailed data would 
be available of price index number for investment goods, the proportion 
might be shown more stable. Anyhow 18.0% seems to be somewhat too 
high as compared with growth-rate, which is 5%. In the post-War period, 
i.e. from 1950 to 1954, the proportion of investment was 19.8%, but the 
growth-rate was also as high as 10.4%. As regards the fiscal investment, 
the increasing tendency is recognized after the War as compared with that 
for the pre-War period (about 3% or more). A question is then raised as 
to the proportion of private investment, which is as high as 18% in the 
above table. -The supply and demand of such a high investment should be 
dependent on the relation to investment policy adopted. 

To sum up, in the figures of the Plan there are involved many ques- 
tions. ‘There are several alternative ways of putting stress, international 
trade or domestic self-sufficiency, rationalization or social security, and 
further private investment or fiscal investment. The answer should be a: 
mixture of these alternatives and reflect the inner conflict of antagonistic 
interests in the entire economy. It should be noted that there is going on 
an inner conflict corresponding to a very rapid transition to democratic or 
rationalistic attitudes of social life, with which Japan is confronted. So 
what is needed for the planning is to develop each alternative to the very 
extreme for comparison with the other, before the definite answer is ob- 
tained. 


_* Colm is right in taking care of several alternatives in them odel-building of income expen- 
diture in his ‘‘American Economy in 1960’. 
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V. The Instruments of the Plan——“ Attainability” 


To fill the gap between the aimed at situation and the present one, 
some kinds of instruments are required, without which the Plan would 
not be successful. Along the line of national income method, we must 
here inquire into the rates of change of each item in the national income. 
The increase or the decrease of change may be again dependent on the 
past tendencies, but the stress should be put on the political manipulations. 
In the following table is shown the annual rates of change intended in 
the Plan together with the tendencies in the past years, which are cited 
for comparison. 


Table VII. The Annual Rates of Change in the Items 
of National Product and National Expenditure 


1954-60 | 1953-4 | “Her” | josq-4 | differ 

National product 5.0 3.8 +1.2 10.6 —5.6 
Primary industry 3.2 a2 +0.0 5.9 —2.7 
Secondary industry 7.0 PP) +5.0 9.4 —2.4 
Tertiary industry 4.3 5.7 —1.4 14.6 —10.3 
National expenditure 5.0 ant “1.9 10.4 —5.4 
Personal consumption 4.9 32, + 1.7 9.9 —9.0 
Government consumption 5e3 Sui +2.0 9.8 —4,5 
Private capital formation 5.9 243 +2.4 10.6 —4.7 
Government investment 5.0 Bal F230 10.8 5.8 


Note: The figures for 1954 and preceding years are derived from Economic Planning Board’s national in- 
come statistics, where national product is “‘net’’ and national expenditure is ‘‘ gross”’, so that both 
rate of increase in the totals are different. 


The rates of change during the planning years are higher on the base 
of 1954 and lower on the base of 1950-4. In other words, the rate of in- 
crease were very high after the War, but it has recently been rather 
damped down, and consequently the Plan intends to raise the rates of in- 
crease somewhat higher than that for 1953-4, although not so high as in 
the preceding periods. The rate of increase of national income as a whole 
is assumed to be 5%, the rate of each item being more or less than 5%, 
as to alter the composition of national income. Of course the complete an- 
swer can not be derived only from the past tendencies. Moreover in the 
case of Japan the growth rates and the derived relations (such as propensi- 
ty to’consume, capital coefficient, etc.) undergo such a severe change that 
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it is not easy to find out stable tendencies.’ After all, the question is 
raised as to what kinds of instruments employed in the Plan to alter the 
past tendencies to some extent. 

According to the remarks to the Plan, the economic system is assum- 
ed to be working by the individual initiatives with some sort of regulations 
within a limit. This means the economic planning under the capitalist 
system. In general, there are different degrees in governmental planning 
according to its area of control. If the area is large a comprephensive 
plan may be made with the expectation of success. This is the ‘‘ mobili- 
zation” planning. But if the area subject to control is small, the plan- 
ning will be quite limited provided with more flexible nature in order to 
meet various uncontrollable alterations in the economic activities. Such a 
planning may be called ‘‘inducement,” for the alterations in the economic 
activities are induced through some instruments of finance and credit. The 
question as to which planning is more appropriate to the Japanese econo- 
my may be open to theoretical discussion, but it is justifiable from the 
practical point of view to adopt inducement-planning in the present situa- 
tion of Japan. However, this does not mean that in the Japanese Plan 
there is no ambiguity in this respect. 

First of all, it seems strange that no detailed numerical data is given 
in the Plan indicating these instruments. The Plan only gives the data 
about the general account of the central government and the monetary 
fund of equipment investment. ‘There is no information about tax-burden, 
social securities, credit policy, price policy, etc. Thus we can not correct- 
ly judge whether in the whole Plan the objectives and the instruments are 
in consistency or not. In order to grasp the whole Plan systematically, 
fuller explanation is required of several supplementary accounts, such as 
government a/c, capital formation a/c, balance of payment a/c, each being 
related with the basic formula of national product and national expendi- 
ture. Such an arrangement can not found in the Japanese Plan. 

Without the detailed explanation of instruments, the Plan seems to be 
nothing but ad hoc policy or a mere ‘“‘guide-post” as the Plan itself de- 
clares. But, judging from the objectives of the Plan, it seems to us, 
somewhat more powerful planning should be required. As above said, the 
alteration of the industrial structure is intended by the Plan by some mea- 
sures, such as industrial rationalization, productivity improvement, streng- 
thening of enterprise structure, effective allocation of monetary fund, etc. 
For the purpose, the invetment should be planned through organizing both 
finance and credit, if not through mobilization. But the Plan, being satis- 
fied with the presentation of a mere ‘‘ guide-post’’, does not seem so deeply 

™ The Plan sets the annual rate of growth at 5%, while the actual rate in 1955 is reported 


at 8 or 9%. The prosperity is due to the full harvest and the increasing export. This re- 
flects the difficulty of projection. 
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interested in such an organization of investment. This characteristic of the 
Japanese Plan may be due to the political situation of the present go- 
vernment. Anyhow, there is no attempt in the Plan to form any fresh 
idea or new technique correspondent to what Japan requires at present, so 


far as investment planning is concerned. 


ECONOMIC GROWTH AND AGRICULTURE 


—with special reference to the productivity-employment problem—— 


By KazusHt OHKAWA 


Professor, The Institute of Economic Research 


1. Introduction: the actual situation 


The main purpose of this paper is to analyze the problems of agricul- 
ture in the long run process of economic growth with special reference 
to the productivity-employment phase. Throughout this paper I will have 
in mind the historical experience of Japanese agriculture and economy. 
Therefore it may be helpful to foreign readers to describe briefly this ex- 
perience before entering the main subject. This historical sketch may also 
be useful in understanding some new concepts which will be introduced as 
convenient devises to approach those problems which are common to the 
so-called over-populated countries of which Japan is a case. 

The circumstances surrounding post-war Japanese agriculture have 
drastically changed in the following three respects: international prices and 
production can no longer be ignored; population pressure weighs heavily 
not only on Japan’s food resources, but on her employment problem; and 
the land reform has profoundly affected the economic and social status of 
the farmer. 

By losing two rice-growing territories, Korea and Taiwan, Japan sud- 
denly became one of the world’s great grain importing countries after the 
last war. Her position up to that time had been one of near food self- 
sufficiency in her economic bloc. In recent years the average import per- 
centage of some principal food-commodities consumed has become as follows; 
rice 10, wheat 50, barley 40, soybeans 25 and raw sugar 95. The normal 
total value of food imports is 600 million dollars annually, which composes 
about thirty per cent of the total value of Japanese imports. This naturally 
constitutes quite a heavy drain on Japan’s foreign exchange reserves. At 
the same time, because of the heavy food imports, Japanese agriculture 
increasingly has become subject to changes in the international grain 
market. Specifically the recent trend. toward an over-supply of agricultural 
products in the world has exerted a strong pressure on the domestic price 
level of agricultural products in Japan. 

Japanese agriculture has had to absorb a considerable portion of the 
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post-war increase in population and labor force, resulting from natural 
population growth and the absorption of Japanese repatriated from the 
overseas Empire. During the two decades 1915-1935, the population gain- 
fully occupied in agriculture remained almost unchanged, amounting to 
13.6-13.7 million, which in 1935 composed 44 per cent of the total gainfully 
occupied population. Since emigration during that period was very small, 
the net increase in rural labor force was absorbed almost entirely by non- 
agricultural industries. This can be described as the normal pre-war 
situation, although a slight decrease occured from 1935 until the beginning 
of the Pacific War. However this situation changed suddenly after the 
war. The population gainfully occupied in agriculture was 16.5 million in 
1955, which is 2.8 million bigger than the normal pre-war level. The 
arable land area, on the other hand, has actually decreased after the war, 
despite incentives offered by the Government to increase arable land. 
Hence, the average arable land area per farm household has decreased to 
0.85 hectar from the pre-war one hectar level. In other words, the land- 
labor ratio in post-war Japanese agriculture has become even worse than 
the pre-war one, which had been widely known as one of the most un- 
favourable in the world. Furthermore, since the high rate of increase of 
the labor force (2 per cent a year) is expected to continue during the next 
ten or fifteen years, the situation in the rural area is expected to worsen 
in the near future. 
However, the post-war land reform has reduced the area of tenanted 
arable land to less than ten per cent of the total arable land, so that 
almost all the farmers now cultivate their own land, without paying high 
rent to landlords. Before the reform about 46 per cent of the total arable 
land was tenanted and the landholders got a considerable portion of the 
production as rent in kind from tenant farmers. This drastic change has 
had a very favourable effect on the economic and social status of farmers. 
Most of them have become independent economic units cultivating their 
own land, and their earned income has risen considerably above the low 
pre-war level. Up to the present, the larger portion of the increased 
_income has been spent on raising their low level of living (in other words, 
the propensity to consume has been very large), so that the productivity 
effect of this reform is not yet particularly sizable. But it is widely 
believed that in long run favorable effects can be expected in productivity. 
However, I would like to draw attention to one point, namely, the trans- 
formation of economic, social and political status of the farmers. Their 
standard of living has risen to the point where now their real income is 
almost equivalent to that of the urban working class. Actually, a 
notion that some sort of income parity should exist between farmers and 
_ urban workers has been introduced since the reform. If this notion were 
not put to practice to considerable extent, farmers would be much less 
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happy than they were in the pre-war days. It is clear that this new situ- 
ation makes it politically difficult to abandon price control and let inter- 
national competition determine the price level, and also to take a laissez- 
faire position in respect to the employment problems stemming from the 
situation mentioned above. ; 

These are the difficulties confronting the Japanese economy with re- 
spect to agriculture. It is of course not an easy task to make any long 
run projection of the Japanese economy with particular reference to 
agriculture. JI think, however, that the five year plan compiled by the 
Government last year may be mentioned as one view of what the future 
holds for the Japanese economy. The five-year plan has two major objec- 
tives one is the attainment of self-support or of balancing the foreign 
exchange and the other is the achievement of the so-called full employ- 
ment by 1960. As far as agriculture is concerned, it will be sufficient for 
the time being to point out that there are two targets to be noted in this 
general programme; one is that the estimated future increase of demand 
for main food is to be entirely supplied by increasing the domestic produc- 
tion of food, not by increasing imports; and the other is that agriculture is 
expected to absorb by 1960, 760,000 additional workers. This means that 
the population gainfully occupied in this sector will have increased 3.5 
million over the normal pre-war level. This implies, of course, that the 
economic planners did not expect the non-agricultural industries to absorb 
the additions to the labor force in agriculture, as happened in the pre-war 
period. These two targets show eloquently the role expected to be played 
by the domestic agriculture. 

According to this five-year plan, the growth rate of GNP is projected 
to be 5 per cent a year, and the annual rate of increase of the labor force 
2 per cent, so that the annual rate of increase of labor productivity is ex- 
pected to average 3 per cent for the years planned. In comparison with 
this rate for the economy as a whole the annual rate of increase in agri- 
cultural productivity is estimated to be 2.4-2.5 per cent, which is derived 
from the two targets mentioned above. According to the outlined above 
it is clear that the productivity difference between agriculture and non- 
agriculture is expected to deepen in the future, even if the highly ambi- 
tious target of supplying increases in food needs should be successfully met. 

These situations, I believe, involve the existence of a serious produc- 
tivity-employment problem in Japanese agriculture, which is of a funda- 
mentally different nature from the problems faced by Western countries. 


Il. Product-equilibrium and factor-equilibrium 


Keeping in mind the actual situations explained above, I would like 
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to develop a systematic analysis of the subject by the use of models, in 
order to make clear the underlying relationships and the fundamental 
nature of the problem. 

Before entering into the treatment of the main theme, I think it is 
necessary to make clear the characteristics of the three kinds of equilibrium, 
which respectively concern output, labor and capital, on the process of 
economic growth. It will be simply assumed that the economy is composed 
of two sectors, agriculture and non-agriculture at first. I want to define 
an equilibrium growth process of demand for and supply of the outputs of 
agricultural sector. This is simply described as the process which always 
keeps an equilibrium between demand and supply without causing any 
change of the relative prices in this sector. If we start from a certain 
equilibrium under a certain set of relative prices and assume that the rate 
of change of demand (D) occurs at exactly the same rate as the rate of 
change in supply (S), then this equilibrium process will be expressed by 
S=D, where the original relative prices remain unchanged throughout the 
whole process: So we can treat it as if it were a real term system as 
long as the general price level is assumed to continue unchanged. 

A long term shift of demand for agricultural products is caused by 
changes in the following: population (including age structure), real income 
per head and tastes. Here, for simplicity, we will neglect the last factor 
and the age structure change. Then the growth rate of demand for 
agricultural outputs (D) will be expressed simply by the formula p+v7g¢, 
where p and g stands respectively for the growth rate of population and 
that of real income per head, and zy denotes the income elasticity of 
demand for agricultural products. This is simply derived in the following 
way; if we denote the increasing rate of demand amount per head by d, 
D=p+d+pd. Neglecting pd (since it is-a negligible quantity) and con- 
sidering »=d/g, we can get D=p+7¢. 

We assume, for simplicity, a closed system for the time being and 
also assume that the net products ratio to gross products is constant 
through the whole process, then the growth rate of net products (Gz) 
‘should be equal to that of gross products, namely Ga=S, and in the 
equilibrium growth process defined above we can get the equation Ga=y7g 
+p. The above assumption of constant net products ratio is not unreason- 
able within limited growth periods, considered from the experience of 
Japanese agriculture. 

On the other hand, if we denote the growth rate of the national 
economy by G, we get G=g+p. Combining these two equations, we get 
another simple one, G—G.z=(1—y7)g. This is again easily transformed into 
the following equation, 


Gg, are Broce 1) 
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where G, stands for the growth rate of products of the non-agricultural 
sector and w for the weight or percentage of agricultural net output to the 
national product. The above equation can easily be understood if we con- 
sider the self-evident relation G=Gso+G,(1—@), which must lie between 
the three growth rates. Equation (1) shows the necessary relationship 
between the growth rates of the two sectors in the process of products- 
equilibrium growth under the assumptions mentioned above. The difference 
between the two sectors’ growth rates (G,—Ga), which is expressed simply 
by 6 hereafter, is to be noted as an important concept. Under normal 
conditions the value of 6 is plus, since we know that 0<7<1, 0<@<l 
and 0<g. 

I would like to give some numerical examples to illustrate the rela- 
tion obtained above. According to empirical studies the average value of 
g, the growth rate of national income per head, was 2.5-3.0 per cent a 
year in the pre-war period. The value of 7, the income elasticity of 
demand for agricultural products at farm has not yet been examined 
comprehensively, but some preliminary studies indicate that it was around 
0.6-0.7 in the early period of capitalistic development and around 0.3-0.4 
during the three decades before the last war. If we take w to have been 
0.6-0.7 and 0.3-0.4 during their respective periods, then the value of 6 
will have been equal to the value of g. In other words, in the products- 
equilibrium growth process, the growth rate of the agricultural sector 
should be smaller than that of non-agricultural sector by 2.5-3.0 per cent 
a year. This is a very rough measure of what the pre-war situation may 
have been. In general, in the long run, both 7 and w have the tendency 
to become smaller, so that the value of 6 does not change greatly in the 
growth process. 

On the production-supply side, the growth rate of output of the agricul- 
tural sector will be treated as being determined by two factors, the rate 
of change of labor inputs and the rate of change of labor productivity. 
We will denote the rate of change of the agricultural labor input by noe 
and that of agricultural labor productivity by ga. Then we get a simple 
relation S=gs+ne. In this case also assuming the net products ratio as 
being constant, we can write the equilibrium growth process defined above 
as follows: 

Satna=pt yg, (2) 
which shows that relationship among the five factors necessary to sustain 
a products-equilibrium process. 

In the pre-war period, the population gainfully occupied in the agricul- 
tural sector had been almost constant as mentioned above, so that the 
value of naz had been approximately zero. The history of capitalistic 
development shows that n. was nearly zero in most countries, so that 
Japan’s experience is not an exceptional one. The growth rate of agricul- 
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tural productivity gz had averaged around 3 per cent a year in the early 
period and after the first world war it decreased to about 1-2 per cent, so 
that in the former period the condition of S=D had been nearly satisfied 
(because g.=3%, no=0, p=1.0~1.5%, 7=0.6~0.7 and g=2.5~3.0%), 
whereas in the latter period Japan got into the situation of S<D. 

The production side has generally been treated by production function 
analysis, and in this case also we are considering implicitly changes in the 
agricultural production function, which will be caused by various improve- 
ments of technique and increasing investments of capital. It is because of 
my particular intention to discuss the productivity-employment problem 
in the simplest possible form by use of the growth formula that the 
production function formula is not treated explicitly here. In the analysis 
of the agricultural sector in the process of growth, a clear distinction has 
not always been made of the products-equilibrium conditions and factor- 
equilibrium conditions, so that sometimes the treatment of this subject has 
not been notable for clarity. The products-equilibrium conditions obtained 
above, of course, do not necessarily involve the factor-equilibrium condi- 
tions, which we must proceed to make clear next. 

By saying factor-equilibrium I mean here the sustained maintenance 
of equality of marginal productivity of production factors between the two 
sectors. For simplicity for the time being, I would like to treat only 
labor, neglecting the other factors. Labor productivity, when it is treated 
from the viewpoint ef factor equilibrium, is inextricably related to the 
problems of wage income and that of the labor market. In the most 
simple case, we can assume that the marginal productivity of labor is 
equal to the prevailing wage rate under a perfect competitive situation. 
If our model is always at this simple situation, there is no tendency for 
labor to move between the two sectors, and perfect resource allocation will 
always be maintained. I would like to rely upon this simple assumption 
for the time being, although it is very far from the actual situation ex- 
perienced in Japanese economy, which I would like to discuss later on. 

In order to discuss the labor-factor equilibrium in this meaning, I 
bring in the concept of equal growth rates of productivities, a process 
where the labor productivity of the agricultural sector is always increasing 
at the same pace as that of the non-agricultural sector. If we start from 
a situation in which the productivities of both sectors are equal to each 
other, then in the process of equal growth rates of productivities we can 
expect that the absolute level of labor productivity in each sector will be 
kept always equal to each other. Now, we have already the relation, 
Ga=gatta with respect to the agricultural sector. Just corresponding to 
this, we can write G,=g,+n,, concerning the non-agricultural sector. And 
in the process of equal rates of changes of productivities, g. must be equal 
to gn, so that we easily get Gz—na=Gr—n,, or the following equation, 
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Gpn—Ge=nn—Na (3) 

which shows the necessary relationship between the two sectors to maintain 
the equal productivity growth rate. So far as the treatment above is con- 
cerned, the productivity concept is not marginal but average. So I would 
like to introduce a somewhat bold assumption that in this process the change 
of average productivity always exactly reflects the change of marginal 
productivity, in other words, that the marginal-average-ratio of productivi- 
ty is kept unchanged in each sector. Under this assumption, this equation 
can express conveniently the factor equilibrium process defined above. 

Now, we will go on to the last issue, the problem of investment and 
saving. The economy as a whole is again assumed to be growing along 
the equilibrium path, by which we mean here that investment is always 
equal to saving. Paralleling the concepts used in the treatment of labor 
above, the growth rate of the economy will be expressed as the sum of 
the growth rate of the productivity of capital (h) and the growth rate of 
capital investment itself (k). Accordingly, we get the following simple 
relation: G=h+k. However, the substantial implication in this case is 
somewhat different from the case of labor. In the discussion of labor’s 
case, the productivity change in the process of growth was of great impor- 
tance, but here the so-called productivity of capital will not change so 
remarkably. This concept is the reciprocal of the well-known concept of 
capital coefficient or capital-output-ratio, and it has been generally recog- 
nized that the value of this ratio or coefficient is apt to remain nearly 
constant in the long run. Therefore, I think it is convenient here to 
assume that ratio is constant throughout the whole process, or h=0. We 
then get G=k. Under this assumption the incremental value of capital- 
output-ratio is naturally equals to its average value, so that we can treat 
the investment-saving problems only on the incremental phase, using the 
well-known Harrod’s type of formula, GC=s, where C and s stands respec- 
tively for the incremental capital-output-ratio and the average saving ratio. 
It should be noted here, however, that the meaning of capital-output-ratio 
is different from that of Harrod, because it is used here from the viewpoint 
of production-technique relation, not from the so-called acceleration principle 
concept. 

Next, we want to develop the above fundamental relations of the 
growing economy as a whole into a two-sector case. If we denote the 
capital-output-ratios of agriculture and non-agriculture respectively by Ca 
and Cy, it will be possible to give the amount of investment required to 
maintain a given growth rate in each sector G, and G, respectively, which 
will be expressed by the terms GaCa and GaCy. If the average savings’ 
ratio in each sector is denoted by sz and sp respectively, then the following 
relationships develop: 

GaCa=seta, GiCn=Ssn+ B ( 4) 
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In this equilibrium growth process, the relation GC=s of the economy as 
a whole is always maintained according to the assumption given above. 
It does not follow that G, Ca=S, or that G, C,=S, as a necessary result. 
Thus @ and § are introduced of this assumption, to account for the dis- 
equilibrium between investment and saving which normally appears in each 
sector. It is to be noted that the relation aw=8(1—w) follows between 
the two terms a and §, w being the weight of net product of the agri- 
cultural sector to the national net product. If a>0 then necessarily B<0O, 
and vice versa. In the former case, the amount of saving is insufficient 
to maintain that rate of investment required to maintain the growth rate 
Ga in the agricultural sector, and amount of saving realized in the non- 
agricultural sector is partially transmitted into the former sector, and in 
the latter case the reverse will be true. It is a simple matter to arrange 
the above relations into another set of equations, deleting a and § as 


follows; 
ay = ee = Lo 


oe saat =a = ee 3) 


In the process of capitalistic development of the economy, the numeri- 
cal values of these relations will be determined by the behavior of in- 
vestment and saving. If the expected marginal efficiency of investment is 
smaller in agricultural sector than in non-agricultural sector in a certain 
stage, a part of the money saved in the former sector will flow out to the 
latter sector to be invested there, even though it may induce a products- 
disequilibrium. This is merely a description of one phase, but it will be 
enough to point out that a capital-equilibrium does not necessarily guaran- 
tee a products-equilibrium. The same is of course true concerning the case 
of labor-equilibrium. However, it might be not unuseful to point out some 
formal relations as follows. 

It has been already made clear that Ga<G, in the products-equilibrium 
process. Hence on the simple assumptions of C,—=C.z and s,=sa, the in- 
vestment rate required to maintain the products-equilibrium process in 
‘ agricultural sector (GaCa) is necessarily smaller than that of non-agricultural 
sector (G,C,), and savings in the agricultural sector can flow out to the 
non-agricultural sector. In such a case, agriculture may be called the 
sector which is playing a positive role in the economy. When the value 
of capital-output-ratio of agriculture is smaller than that of non-agricul- 
tural sector, the outflow just mentioned above will naturally become more 
remarkable. Anyway, in the early period of economic development of 
Japan, agriculture did certainly play the positive role. The reverse case 
is imaginable in which agriculture plays a negative role in the products- 
equilibrium process, depending on the numerical relationships between the 


C. 
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three terms mentioned above. Japanese agriculture at present is facing 
such a situation. 


Ill. ‘‘Over-Occupied” condition and “‘ disguised” equilibrium 


It is to be noted that the characteristics of these three sorts of equi- 
librium processes explained above are different and that we should be 
careful to distinguish the one from the other when applying these theo- 
retical models to the practical problems. 

In this context, I think it will be useful to reconsider the implication 
of the classical treatment of the relevant subjects. As is well known, in 
the classical theory of economic growth the assumption of the so-called 
decreasing return tendency in the agricultural sector composes the essential 
core of the system. In our terminology, the decreasing return tendency may 
be expressed as follows; the increasing rate of labor productivity of agricul- 
tural sector is always apt to become smaller than that of non-agricultural 
sector, or in other words, the unequal increasing rate of labor produc- 
tivity between the two sectors, namely, g,>ga is assumed to continue 
throughout the growth process. Furthermore, the effect of this process is 
entirely considered in terms of the ever-rising tendency of the relative 
prices of agricultural products. This was natural and reasonable, because 
in that period the practical aim of the theory was to make clear the ad- 
vantages of adopting free trade policy and of depending more and more 
on the foreign supply of agricultural products in order to meet the increa- 
sing domestic demand. 

Most of the processes of capitalistic developments in the world have 
really followed along this line more or less. As the results of this sort of 
policy and of the agricultural developments in the new continents, the re- 
lative price of agricultural products has actually not risen so much, but 
remained nearly unchanged in the secular trend. In other words, the 
agricultural problems in the meaning of the classical school has been solv- 
ed by developing international trade in the world. It was mainly because 
of this actual trend of relative constancy of agricultural prices that we 
have used real term models in the former section. However, it is to be 
noted that in the classical model there is no room to appear the factor 
diseqilibrium problems between the two sectors. In that system, it is 
entirely assumed that the effect of increasing cost in the agricultural pro- 
duction is to be paid from the total profits of capitalists in the closed 
economy, as the results of the increasing tendency of rent on. the one 
hand and of the rising trend of money wage rates on the other. It is ob- 
vious that the perfect equilibrium of capital and labor between the two 
sectors is fundamentally assumed in this model. ‘Therefore, the classical 
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thought may be understood as relying entirely upon open system in regard 
to the means of solving the problem of unequal increasing rate of agri- 
cultural productivity. : 

The product-equilibrium is not necessarily needed if the economy is 
able to develop the open system favourably. I would like to observe a 
few points on this line. If a growing economy is inclined to depend more 
and more upon foreign supply to meet the increasing demand for agri- 
cultural products, it is obvious that its equilibrium growth rate of 
domestic agriculture will be smaller, and its growth rate of non-agricul- 
tural sector will be higher than in the case of closed system. In order to 
treat this point simply, it is convenient to assume constant terms of 
trade between the two kinds of products and the continued equilibrium 
balance of payments in foreign trade. Furthermore, if we assume that 
the value of imports of agricultural products is always just paid by the 
value of exports of non-agricultural products, then this process of the open 
economy may be formulated simply as follows; 

Da=a Getb G:, Gah=c D,+d Gi, 
where, Dz and D, stands respectively for the growth rate of demand for 
agricultural products and that for non-agricultural one, and G; the growth 
rate of foreign trade, and finally a,b,c, and d stands respectively for the 
weights under the conditions of a+b=I, ctd=I. The above relations 
will be transformed to the more convenient forms as follows; 
a =atb ee, Bheetd qt (6) 
which show the ratios of unequal growth rates of demand and supply in 
the two cases. Now, if these equations express the labor-equilibrium pro- 
cess as well as the products-equilibrium process, or in other words if the 
foreign trade expansion is going on just to cancel out the effect of the so- 
called decreasing return tendency in the agricultural sector, then we can 
get a happy growth process of the economy. In this case the equilibrium- 
difference of increasing rates of labor forces between the two sectors should 
be larger than that of the closed system, if other things are equal. Hence, 
we write as follows, 
: Ga — Ga = 1/n — 1 (7) 
where, each prime stands for the case of open system. 

Such a phenomenon, of course, might be caused by various situations, 
but I think, the following one is the most fundamental. According to the 
assumption of constant terms of trade, the value of imports and that of 
exports must be always equal to each other. However, as far as the do- 
mestic relation between the two sectors concerned, the rates of increasing 
labor productivity should not be the same. The latter should be consider- 
ed as the sector of the so-called increasing return tendency, or in other 
words the increasing rate of labor productivity should be higher in this 
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sector than in agricultural sector. This is rather obvious when we remind 
of the comparative cost principle in the international trade. In this situa- 
tion, the labor amount to be employed in the export sector would be 
necessarily less than the labor amount-which would otherwise be employ- 
ed in the agricultural sector in the case of no decreasing return tendency. 
If this is true, in order to attain the labor-equilibrium condition in the 
growth process, the growth rate of the economy with the tendency of de- 
creasing return in agriculture must be higher than that of the economy 
without this tendency. Consequently, when the export sector can not ex- 
pand by the rate required to fulfill the condition, there will occur a pos- 
sibility of factor disequilibrium between the two sectors. There are, of 
course, various factors to be discussed concerning the possibility of expand- 
ing foreign trade, which we cannot treat here. But it may suffice for the 
time being to point out that it is almost impossible to attain the above 
mentioned required rate of expansion in a over-populated country like Japan. 

In the classical system, the effect of insufficient expansion of trade is 
entirely considered by terms of rising tendency of relative prices of agri- 
cultural products, but in this context we have a fundamental problem of 
different nature. In brief, in a country like Japan the result is destin- 
ed to appear not on the phase of product-prices, but on the phase of pro- 
ductivity-employment. The domestic price level of agricultural products 
can not be kept materially higher than the international level because of 
bringing unreasonable costs to the economy in various ways. Conse- 
quently the disequilibrium is destined to appear in the form of productivi- 
ty-employment problem. And this problem does compose the most impor- 
tant issue of our subject. 

In general, when the marginal productivity of labor in any one sector 
is always lower than its normal level of the economy, this sector is defined 
as being in the over-occupied condition with regard to labor force. The 
““over-occupied’’ condition means that the lower marginal productivity of 
labor is fundamentally caused by too-much occupation of labor force in 
this sector under the condition of decreasing marginal productivity curve, 
and that if the labor force occupied in this sector is reduced to a certain 
extent under the condition of no radical changes of production technique, 
the marginal productivity of labor will rise correspondingly to a certain 
extent. I said ‘“‘always” in the above definition. This means that the 
phenomenon is not of cyclical, but of structural nature, or in other words 
that it will still exist even in the case of full utilisation of capital stock 
in the most prosperous time. 

The well-known concept ‘disguised unemployment” has generally 
been used in the similar meaning. I think, however, it may be better to 
distinguish the concept defined above from this one by the reason that the 
former means the structural fact caused by the fundamental disequilibrium 
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on the growth process of the economy, while the latter rather specifies the 
peculier condition of cyclical unemployment, which can be remedied by 
increasing effective demand. Besides, another concept ‘‘ under-employ- 
ment” has also been used to express similar situations, and disguised un- 
employment and under-employment has often been used interchangeably. 
But I think it may be better to make a clear distinction between these 
two terms, because the one expresses ‘“‘unemployment” while the other 
says ‘‘employment”. Unemployment and employment is quite a different 
matter to be distinguished from each other. If we use the concept of 
“unemployment” in the situation like Japan’s case, we shall be obliged 
to ‘‘produce theoretically” a lot of unemployed people who themselves 
never think actually to be unemployed. This is of course an unreason- 
able setup. The concept of under-employment might be defined to be 
quite equal to the concept of over-occupation defined above and these two 
expressions might be used interchangeably. It is convenient, however, to 
use the latter to point out exactly the nature of the problem we are 
faced mainly by the two reasons; first, under-employment has often been 
used as quite a different meaning by the Keynsian terminology in order 
to express the condition of under-full-employment of the economy as a 
whole, and second, in our case most of the labor forces in agricultural 
sector are not employed by enterprisers, but occupy themselves in their 
own farm work, showing quite a different characteristics of demand-supply 
behavior of labor from the Western type of employment. 

Now let us return to our two sectors’ model. If the condition of 
equal increasing rate of labor productivity is not satisfied and g,>ga ap- 
pears in the process, then we certainly have the over-occupied condition in 
agricultural sector. In this case, the above defined “‘normal level” of mar- 
ginal productivity of labor should be recognized to be that of non-agricul- 
tural sector, because in the over-populated countries like Japan the capital- 
istic productions have been introduced mainly in the non-agricultural 
sector and we are naturally used to have the standards of economic com- 
parisons in this sector. As already analyzed in the former section, the 
most important factor which determines the labor occupied condition in 
-agricultural sector is the increasing rate of employments in non-agricultural 
sector (n,), if we assume the increasing rate of total labor supply remains 
unchanged. Now, it is to be assumed that the modern type of employ- 
ment is only prevailing in non-agricultural sector, while in agricultural 
sector the so-called self-employment behavior is prevailing. Actually, the 
self-employment type is also prevailing in non-agricultural sector to a cer- 
tain extent, but this is neglected for the time being to observe the matter 
purely. In the situation like this, the incremental increase of demand for 
labor is determined by the capitalistic behaviour in non-agricultural sector. 
When the amount of this demand is not sufficient to absorb the increasing 
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supply of labor, the residual labor force is obliged to remain in the house- 
hold-production work in agricultural sector. Thus there appears the over- 
occupied condition in this sector as the residual phenomena. 

To give a comprehensive explanation for the existence of over-occupied 
condition, it is necessary to explain the following two matters at least; 
first, the factor proportion problem, second, the problem of the minimum 
level of marginal productivity of labor. As it has recently been pointed 
out by some authors, the modern type of capitalistic production has rigid 
factor proportion relationship, while the type of agricultural production has 
relatively elastic factor proportion, so that the incremental increase of 
demand for labor in non-agricultural sector is apt to be limited on the 
process of modernization, while the residual labor mentioned above is apt 
to be absorbed to agricultural sector. But, there is, of course, a certain 
limit. If the over-occupied condition goes on over that limit, there will 
appear an unstable situation because of resulting too-poor level of income 
of farmer’s family. 

In the latter context, I would like to develop another phase of this 
subject. In the former section, I adopted the simple assumption that the 
marginal productivity of labor is equal to wage rate. If this is valid 
for the present situation, there will appear a great difference of wage level 
between the two sectors, and it is actually true in Japan. But we have 
only a small number of hired workers in agriculture, while the most typi- 
cal “‘workers’”’ are the independent farmers of the type already described 
in the first section. This is to be noticed here again. They get the so- 
called mixed income, composed of labor-income and non-labor-income. I 
would like to introduce a theoretical means of demarcation between these 
two kinds of income. In the perfect equilibrium condition in agricultural 
sector, we can assume that the marginal productivity of labor inputs of the 
farmer and his family members working on their own farm will be equal 
to the prevailing wage rates of hired labor. By this reason it may be 
reasonable to evaluate the labor inputs of farmers and their family mem- 
bers by the wage rates of the hired workers. The remained amount of 
their income, after deducting this estimated amount for the earnings of 
their own labor from the total income should be recognized as to be the 
non-wage income. For simplicity it may be assumed simply rent. 

Now, we will take the border line case into consideration, in which 
farmers’ mixed income, composed of wage income and non-wage income, 
is just equal to the workers’ wage income in non-agricultural sector. In 
this case we can say that the income parity between the two groups and 
the productivity disparity between the two sectors are both prevailing at 
the same time under the consistent assumptions. From the viewpoint of 
resource allocations, we must recognize the existence of under-optimum 
condition, while from the viewpoint of labor market, we must admit the 
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existence of a sort of equilibrium condition, so that this situation should be 
understood as being of double characters. I would like to define that there 
exists a condition of ‘‘ disguised equilibrium” between the two sectors of 
the economy, by the reason that the situation should be considered as dis- 
guising the fundamental production disequilibrium behind the income equi- 
librium condition. 

In the process of capitalistic development in a country like Japan, 
there remains still a lot of small proprieters who and whose family mem- 
bers are working by themselyes, holding small amounts of production 
means of their own. Farmers holding a bit of land of their own are the 
most typical of these small proprieters. Their economic status are not 
uniform, ranging from relatively higher ones to quite low ones. It is, 
however, not unrealistic to assume that they are almost competing with 
normal workers at large in earning their income. And particularly, the 
post-war improved status of farmers explained in the first section is the 
realistic background on which the above-defined concept of disguised equi- 
librium stands. 

If the amount of their mixed income is above (or under) the prevail- 
ing wage income of normal workers, the condition may be called as stand- 
ing over (or under) the disguised equilibrium. It is to be noted that even 
in the case of over-disguised equilibrium, there does exist the situation of 
over-occupied, as far as there remains a condition of under-normal margi- 
nal productivity of labor. 

These considerations will furthermore reveal that the accustomed con- 
cepts are not appropriately applied to the phenomena we call attention 
here, because it became clear that the under-normal productivity of labor 
does not necessarily mean the existence of any sort of unemployment 
problem or of the condition to be remedied within a short period by the 
particular measures. In the economic situation of a country like Japan, it 
is absolutely impossible to get an equal productivity condition between the 
two sectors by short period measures, and therefore from the practical point 
of view, the sustained maintenance of the disguised equilibrium condition 
should be a reasonable objective. Since the disguised equilibrium itself 
theoretically means a sort of labor equilibrium, the so-called full employ- 
ment condition in a short term sense will be attained even in a country 
like Japan, though it is in a certain modified sense, because the full em- 
ployment should be understood as involves a disequilibrium condition of 
production factors in this case. 

In conclusion, I would like to mention the following four points. 

(1) The over-occupied condition of labor in agricultural sector is in- 
evitable, because the required growth rate of the economy and the required 
increasing rate of employment demand in non-agricultural sector in order to 
attain the factor-equilibrium condition is estimated too big to be realized. 
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(2) There are possibilities to attain and maintain both the product- 
equilibrium and disguised labor-equilibrium by developing the growth pro- 
cess of open system. 

(3) In order to fulfill this conditions required, the equal increasing 
rate of productivity between the two sectors is necessary hereafter, under 
the assumption that the labors’ relative share in non-agricultural sector will 
remain unchanged. 

(4) In order to maintain the equal increasing rate of productivity 
under the pressure of present big increasing rate of labor force, the follow- 
ing three main measures will be most important——a) the speeding up of 
the growth rate of non-agricultural sector at least to the extent that the 
population occupied in agriculture will begin and continue to decrease 
slightly, b) the introduction of improved production technique into the 
agricultural sector to raise its labor productivity, and c) the particular 
measures for inducing more investments for agriculture, which is necessary 
even if this sector become to play a ‘“‘negative role” in the investment- 
saving relation. 
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The industrialization of Japan is said to have taken place from the be- 
ginning of this century, that is to say, about 130-140 years later than the 
industrial revolution of England and 20-30 years later than that of Germany, 
the United States and other western countries. 

About 30 years before entering the industrialization process, the political 
powers were transferred to the new Imperial Government from the Tokugawa 
Shogunate by the Meiji Restoration of 1868. As the Meiji Restoration was 
‘a political and economic revolution, many social controls abolished and 
the people were given freedom to choose their occupations and areas of 
residence. The establishment of the centralized Meiji Government was 
followed soon by the unification of monetary currency systems, collection 
of land taxes in currency, and the establishment of national bank systems. 
The boom of railway construction at the end of the eighties helped to provide 
for an expanding markets. In addition, the large demands of the Sino- 
Japanese War (1894-95) stimulated industries of every kind. Thus, the 
industrialization of Japan started fully in the beginning of the present 
century. 

There are many authors of modern economic history of Japan who have 
written on the Japanese industrialization. However, these studies treat 
Japan as a whole, and do not discuss the areal differentiation within 
Japan during the process of the industrialization. The author intends to 
describe the outline of the industrialization phenomena of Japan from the 
geographical viewpoint in this article, particularly for the first half of 
its 


Changes in Population 
1. Increase and redistribution of population 
The population of Japan, during the latter half of the Tokugawa Period, 
covering about a century and a quarter, remained stationary somewhere 
near 30 million.1 The reasons for this apparent stability are due to the social 
1 Fijir6 Honjé, Poulation and Population Problems. 1930, Tokyo. (in Japanese) 
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and economic conditions of the feudalistic society and also Japan’s isolation 
during this period. Since the production of food was the most important 
national and social problem, any further development of such crops as 
tobacco, cotton and rape-seeds was prohibited by the government and new 
industries were discouraged. Japan at this period of history had to produce 
enough food to support its 30 million people. Cities were few in number 
and most of the people were engaged in agriculture. 

Her population density in 1872 was 114 per sq. km.,? while England 
and Wales during the industrial revolution and Germany at the beginning 
of the industrialization had population densities of 48 per sq. km. for the 
former in 1801 and 81 for the latter in 1880. This shows that Japan 
already had a dense population before industrialization compared with 
western countries, especially, since the proportion of arable land is small in 
Japan, the density in terms of arable land is very great. The population 
was fed and supported by its own agriculture. Japan was a typical agri- 
cultural country in the monsoon lands, and quite different from the oc- 
cidental nations. 

The population of Japan, which remained stationary during the 
Tokugawa Period, saw a steady and significant increase after the Meiji 
Restoration to the present. ‘This is a new cycle in the population growth 
curve. In 1872, soon after the Restoration, there were only 33 million 
people, while the latest census of 1955 showed that this number had in- 
creased to 85 million. The population increased 2.6 times in little more 
than 80 years.? 

With the high density of population before industrialization, the rice 
cultivation in monsoon Asia tends always to the intensification of labour 
and the partitioning into small areas with high farm-rent. But owing to 
the high percentage of agricultural population even after industrialization, 
and accelerated by the increasing demand for food, there exists constant food 
pressures to the nation unless she has rich territories as producers of food 
and consumers of manufactured goods. 

Regional distribution of population and that of food production coincides 
in an agricultural country or in a country during the stage in which agri- 
cultural production has primary importance. ‘That is to say, in a country 
or at a stage before industrialization, the relationship between two factors 


* In this article, Japan Proper (Honshu, Kyushu and Shikoku) is discussed, excluding 
Hokkaido and Okinawa Prefecture. The former is a territory newly colonized after the Meiji 
Restoration, while the latter is a group of distant and small, though densely populated, 
islands (Loochoo Islands) in the southwestern sea. 

* This increase must be laid chiefly to the high birth-rates, especially in the first three decades 
of the Meiji Period. The birth-rate was 25%, in the eighties, 30%, in the nineties and 35% 
in the beginning of the present century, but took a turn downwards in 1925 and after. This 
is markedly contrasted to the continuation of the high birth-rate extending about one hundred 
years in England. But the population of Japan continued to increase because of the decline 
of death-rates through the progress of sanitary conditions and the rise of living standards. 
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in question must be close. But since there was considerable transportation 
of foods, mainly rice, in Japan even in the Shogunate Period, the correla- 
tion between the two was not fully parallel. In the diagram showing the 
relationships in 1872-73, there are some agricultural prefectures such as 
Tochigi, Kumagaya (now Gumma and a part of Saitama), and Chiba on the 
one side, and a few prefectures having large cities such as Osaka, Tokyo and 
Hiroshima on the other. In the 1929-30 distribution group, there are several 
industrial prefectures with large populations and little cultivated land. With 
the exception of these industrial prefectures, they show the same general 
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Fig. 1. Correlation between population and cultivated land 
by prefectures, 1872-73 and 1929-30, 


correlation between population and cultivated land as before industrializa- 
tion. Their relationship of the pre- and post-industrialization are generally 
the same, but increased and intensified. The acreages per capita for each 
prefecture varied widely in 1872-73, 0.3 tan* to 2.3 tan, but changed to 0.1 
tam to 1.5 tan in 1929-30. This is one of the characteristics of densely popu- 
lated Asia where the agricultural population comprises about half of the total 
working population even after the industrialization. 

The rapid increase of population growth has not occured evenly through- 
out the country, but redistribution of population into specialized regions 
took place® which is shown in Table 1 and Fig. 2. The rural population 
increased greatly in 1878-88, the second decade of Meiji, shown by the 
numbers of districts, while there were a few districts of increase and many 
districts which stayed stationary or decreased during period 1898-1913, fol- 
lowing the beginning of the industrialization. 


“1 tan=0.245 acres. 
5 Paul Mantoux also shows distribution maps of population in England by counties in 


1700, 1750, 1801 and 1901. (The industrial revolution in the eighteenth century. London, 1948.) 
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Table 1. Number of districts (gun) by the change of rural population 


Extreme Remarkable Stationary eee of 

increase increase Increase or decrease throughout Japan 
1878-1888 108 119 85 28 7.9 %o 
1888-1898 34 53 381 72 9.9 
1898-1913 19 16 408 97 a rsscih 


(1) Excluding population of cities and towns having 10,000 inhabitants or more. 

(2) ‘Extreme increase’’ means the rate of increase is more than twice that of the 
average during the period mentioned, ‘‘remarkable increase’’ more than half as much, 
and ‘‘stationary or decrease’’ less than one-third. 


Maps showing the rate of increase of rural population show that there 
was a large increase before the beginning of industrialization in such regions 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 
OF 
JAPAN PROPER 


The geographical divisions of Japan 

Japan Proper is divided into 45 prefectures (fu and ken) and each prefecture 
has several cities and districts (gun). There were over 500 districts in the Meiji 
Period. The author divides Japan Proper into five major zones and eleven minor 
regions. These regions consist of gun units, which consider landform, climate and other 
physical factors as well as cultural and historical ones, and are quite different from 


the official statistical regions of prefecture units. Each region has, therefore, 
significant areal characteristics. 
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as Northeast (1), Kwanté (5), 
and Central Highlands (4), 
with a marked decrease after : 1878 - 1888 
industrialization in those re- 
gions of Hokuriku (2), Kinki 
and San’yé (7) and San’in (3). 
The former is due to the 
development of better land 
utilization in mountain region, 
but as for the latter, the 
cultivation of paddy fields in 
alluvial lands has _ reached 
such a high standard of agri- 
culture that little improve- 
ment could be made when 
economic factors were taken 
into consideration. 


2. Shifts of occupation and 
differentiated urbanization 
Along with an increase 
of population there was a 
shift in the percentage of the 
primary and secondary occupa- 
tions. The ratio of the agri- 
cultural population to the total 
decreased from three-fourths 
to one half or less,* though 
this decline in percentages 
is not due to a decline of 
agriculture as was the case 
in England. The actual agri- 
eultural population has re- 
mained unchanged, and more- Fig. 2. The changes of rural population, 
over, agriculture has greatly 1878-88, 1888-98 and 1898-1913. 


® Shift of occupation is reported by census as follows, though occupational «classifications of 
1872, 1920 and 1950 are not exactly comparable. (000 omitted) 


Agriculture Commerce Manufacture Total workers 
1872 14,787 (78) 1,329( 7) 719( 4) 19,179 (£00) 
1920 14, 128 (53) 3, 188 (72) 5,300 (20) 26,624 (£00) 
1950 16,132 (45) 3,835 (ZZ) 5,646 (76) 35,575 (700) 


Prof. Colin Clark pointed out that shares of agricultural population in western countries 
are 66-70% before industrialization and 22-25% after it, but in Japan 85% before and 50% after. 
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been developed, for example, 
the production of rice increased 
125% and its acreage 50% 
between 1877-1936. 

At the beginning of the 
Meiji Period, there were only 
five cities’ having a population 
of over 100,000. They were 
not industrial cities, but rather 
administrative or commercial 
centers. Besides these large 
cities, there were 94 cities and 
towns having a population of 
over 10,000, most of which 
were castle towns, and several 
others were stage towns, har- 
bour towns and cathedral towns, with a few handicraft towns. 

Since the increase of the population after the Meiji Restoration has. 
been absorbed by the industrial and commercial classes, urbanization took 
place. 


Table 2. Progress of urbanization (1878-1935) 


Number of cities Urban population Percentage to the 
and towns in millions total population 
1878 99 3.43 I.8 % 
1898 166 6.96 L505 
1920 232 14.15 4.1 
1935 243 24.03 56.6 


1) Excluding Hokkaido and Okinawa Prefecture (Loochoo Islands). 
2) Cities and towns of 10,000 or more inhabitants for 1878, 1898 and 1920, but 
20,000 or more for 1935. 

Enlargement and new births of cities are shown in Table 3. In the 
central regions of 5-8 (Zone III and IV), cities appeared and grew after 
this century, but in those regions of 1-4 (Zone I and II) and 9-11 (Zone 
V) little change took place. The central zone shows a distinguished 
increase in comparison with the outer and inner zones, not only in the 
number of cities but also in urban population, as shown in Tables 4 
and 5. 


7 Tokyo (formerly Yedo, population 595,905 in 1873) was the capital of the Shogunate, 
Kyoto (238,663) was the residence of the throne, and Osaka (271,992) was the commercial 
Siti of Japan during the Shogunate Period. Rest two, Nagoya and Kanazawa, were typical 
castle towns. 
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Table 3. Period when population exceeded 50,000 and 
100,000 in the cities (000 omitted) 
8 
‘bp 1873 1898 1920 1940 
fo 
1. | Sendai 52 Sendai 135 Aomori 99 Akita 96 
Morioka 90 Hachinohe 73 
Yamagata 69 Koriyama* 57 
Hirosaki 51 
2. | Kanazawa 109 Toyama 59 Fukui 57 Niigata 151 Toyama 128 
Niigata 53 Nagaoka 67 Takaoka 59 
Komatsu 52 
a Matsue 56 
4 Nagano 58 Kofu 102 
Kofu 58 
Matsumoto 54 
5. | Tokyo 596 Yokohama* 194 Yokosuka* 89 Kawasaki* 301 Yokosuka* 193 
Yokohama* 65 Utsunomiya 64 Kawaguchi* 97 Chiba* 92 
Maebashi 62 Kiriu* 86 Hitachi* 83 
Hachioji* 75 Takasaki 71 
Mito 66 Choshi* 61 
Urawa* 60 Omiya* 60 


Ichikawa* 58 
Funabashi* 51 
Shizuoka 212 


Hamamatsu 166 


Yokkaichi* 103 
Ichinomiya*71 
Tsu 69 
Numazu* 53 


Odawara 52 


Gifu* 172 
Toyohashi 143 
Okazaki 84 
Shimizu* 69 
Ujtyamada* 55 


6. | Nagoya 125 Shizuoka 98 
Hamamatsu 72 
Toyohashi 65 
Gifu* 63 
7. | Osaka 272 Kobe* 216 Kure* 159 
Kyoto 239 Hiroshima 122 Okayama 111 
Hiroshima 77 Okayama 58 Shimonoseki* 79 
Sakai* 50 Matsuyama 65 


Amagasaki* 258 Shimonoseki* 196 


Sakai* 182 
Matsuyama 118 
Ube* 112 
Himeji 104 
Kishiwada 81 
Otsu 68 

Beppu* 65 
Akashi 60 
Hukuyama 57 
Uwajima 52 


Fuse* 135 
Nisinomiya* 112 
Takamatsu 111 
Maizuru* 104 
Ooita 77 

Suida* 66 

Nara*® 61 

Bofu* 59 
Imabari 56 
Twakuni 51 
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8. Nagasaki* 107 Fukuoka 159 Sasebo* 206 Kokura 179 
Fukuoka 66 Kumamoto129 Qomuda*177 Moji* 139 
Kumamoto 61 Yawata* 111  Wakamatsu*89  Tobata* 84 
Sasebo* 99 Saga 50 
Moji* 89 
Oomuda* 79 
Kokura 65 
Kurume 62 
9. Wakayama 64 Wakayama 195 
Vv 10. Tokushima 62 Kochi 74 Tokushima120 Kochi 107 
| Pile Kagoshima 53 Kagoshimal03 Nobeoka 79 Miyazaki 66 
Miyakonojo 59 


Cities having asterisks are newly born industrial ones, not originated from castle towns 
and other towns of 10,000 or more inhabitants in the Tokugawa Period. 


Table 4. Increase of cities by regions (1878-1935) 


I II Tl IV V Total 
1878 1+5 17-7 Sai vil Sap 1+3 9+25 
1888 ier2 1+4 2 4+ 8 Nee 10+19 
1898 eth 1+4 heel (Saad 0+4 Ue ey 
1913 1+4 1+5 4+10 OE ildil 2+2 17+32 
1920 1+5 2-+9 4+ 7 UN te 2+2 20+27 
1935 ted Bie is) 8-+-14 16+15 3+2 30+ 46 


Figures of left show numbers of large city and those of right secondary 
city. See footnote 8. 


Since many cities were primarily castle towns of feudal lords (daimyo) 
in the age of the Tokugawa Shogunate, large cities were located in the 
regions 1-3 where powerful clans settled and where new industries did not 
start after the industrialization as described later. On the contrary, there 
were small clans or territories directly controlled by the Shogunate in the 
regions 5-6 and the east part of 7, where urbanization was overwhelmingly 
promoted after the industrialization. Old castle towns in the inner zone 
(I and II) or the outer zone (V) such as Sendai, Hirosaki, Akita, Takada, 

® The index of urbanization is taken, in general, as the percentage of urban population to 
the total. But it is not correct to say that a city or a town having more than some 
thousands of inhabitants must be urban, regardless of the economic and social development of 


the nation. In this article, lower limits of city population are raised according to periods, as 
follows. 


large city secondary city 
1878 50,000 25,000 
1898 65,000 35,000 
1920 80,000 40,000 
1940 100,000 50,000 


Since the promoting act of the annexation of local administration bodies was put into opera- 
tion after 1953, it is difficult to show the urbanization by the official statistics. 
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Kanazawa, Wakayama, Kéchi, Hagi, etc. had no increase of population 
before or during the industrialization. But those in the central zone (III 
and IV), such as Hamamatsu, Toyohashi, Nagoya, Himeji, Okayama, 
Hiroshima, Fukuoka, etc. have continued to increase their population.°® 

Beside these, there are several cities in the central zone which urban- 
ized very quickly from villages during the industrization. They are new 
born industrial cities such as Kawasaki, Ichinomiya, Amagasaki, Ube, 
Tobata, Yawata, etc. and the others are suburban villages of Tokyo and 
Osaka. 


Table 5. Progress of urbanization by zones. (1878-1935) 


i II Ill IV V 
1878 ye) 5.0 2.6 shy 5.0 
1898 2.4 3.5 4.2 (2.6) 8.3 (6.6) 3.9 
1920 5.8 39D 10.4 (8.4) 16.8 (13.1) 6.8 
1935 OM 9.4 22.4 (17.1) 28.9. (22.6) 13.7 


(1) Figures show percentages of urban population to the total of each zone. 
(2) Figures in brackets are those excluding Tokyo (III) and Osaka (IV), by the 
reason of that those two are pan-Japan metropolitan cities. 


Table 5 shows that the urbanization figures decreased before the indu- 
strization in the inner and outer zones (I, II and V) corresponding with 


the absolute increase of rural population in 1878-98 as above mentioned. 
As the result, the population densities by regions are changed as follows. 


Table 6. Changes of population densities by region and zones 
(per sq. km.) (1878-1935). 


Regions & Zones 1878 1898 1920 1935 
1 56 74 87 105 
2 143 155 154 169 
3) PAL 116 123 132 
4 63 86 103 113 


® A good example of contrast is the population increase of Nagoya and Ichinomiya in 
Region 6 and Kanazawa and Komatsu in Region 2. Nagoya and Kanazawa were typical castle 
towns of powerful feudal lords and two out of five large cities having populations of more than 
100,000 at the end of the Shogunate Period. Nagoya continued a steady increase of population, 
while Kanazawa decreased or remained stationary until the end of the primary industrialization, 
then started to increase after 1920-30, some of this was due to the enlargement of municipal 
area by city planning and not to the actual urbanization. Ichinomiya and Komatsu are both 
textile towns of wool and silk, located near Nagoya and Kanazawa respectively. 


1873 1898 1920 1940 1955 
Nagoya 125 244 608 1,328 1337 
Kanazawa 109 84 137 201 PCE 
Ichinomiya di 14 27 71 155i, 
Komatsu 10 13, - 15 52 72 


The same is said for many other cities and towns. 
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d & ID) SS 97 LO7 Ll? 
5 180 258 348 477 
6 151 192 233 294 
7 185 248 281 364 
8 168 207 267 313 
(II & IV) L174 253 287 379 
9 111 107 121 135 
10 91 117 120 129 
it 69 94 123 143 
(V) 55 LO4 L21 L37 


3) Regional differentiation of age and sex components 

The rapid increase of population growth, shifting of occupation to manu- 
facturing and commercial industries from agriculture and urbanization 
were results of the industrialization of Japan as in the western countries. 

The age distribution of population are also changed along with the 
progress of the industrialization, because infant mortality decreased. The 
population ratios under 14 years to the total (1000) increased from 273 in 
1872, to 328 in 1898, 350 in 1913, and to 369 in 1935. These are also shown 
by regions. 

Here is one example showing the difference between Tokyo Prefecture 
and several other agricultural prefectures. In the former, including indu- 
strial area, the most productive ages (20-49 years) were 246 % in 1882, 
but those of the latter were 207-213 %. That is to say, even before 
industrialization, Tokyo absorbed the productive age groups from the neigh- 
bouring agricultural areas. The difference between them became greater 
in 1920, as shown in Table 7. 


Table 7. Distribution by age groups in 1882 and 1920 
(Total population=1000) (male only) 


Tokyo Prefecture Ibaraki Prefecture 

Age groups 1882 1920 1882 1920 
1-14 years 143.1 161.7 156.2 185.5 
15-24 years 88.8 130.7 86.9 75.8 
25-34 years 97.2 92.5 81.9 63.9 
35-44 years 75.4 65.8 64.9 57.4 
45-59 years 75.6 53.6 72.9 63.0 
60 years & older hehe) 23.6 45.5 44.7 


Ibaraki Prefecture is one of neighbouring agricultural prefectures of Tokyo. The 
figures for 1920 in the table show that the youngest age group (15-24 years) increased 
remarkably among the productive ages in Tokyo and the intermediate age groups (25- 
44 years) decreased in Ibaraki. 
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Similarly, for sex ratios, male figures exceed female ones in Tokyo 
and the converse in Ibaraki. Extreme figures in’ 1920 were thus: for 100 
females, 128.9 males for 15-19 years in Tokyo, and 85.3 for 20-24 years in 
Ibaraki. 

These are the different characters of regions of immigrating and emigra- 
ing labour forces for the duration of the industrialization. Agricultural 
prefectures are said to have become kindergartens and asylums for the 
aged, on behalf of industrial prefectures. 


Differentiated Shift of croppings 
i) Diminished industrial crops 


For agricultural regions the industrialization of Japan has given not only 
the demographic change 
avove mentioned, but also 
shifts of crops. The best 
example is cotton which was 
raised’? all through Japan 
except in the snowy and 
colder regions of the North- 
east in the Tokugawa Peri- 
od, and combined with the 
spinning and weaving by 
household industries. The 
largest prouduction of cotton 
was found in 1887 through 
encouragement of the Meiji 
Government, in order to 
prevent the imports of cotton 
products which amounted 
to 40% of the total imports 
during the first decade of 
Meiji. But soon after, it 
was proved that raw cotton 
produced in Japan was not fit 
for power spinning, either in 
quality or in price. Gener- Fig. 3 Major producing areas of raw cotton in 1877 
ally speaking, cotton grow- (upper) and cotton cloths in 1874. (lower) 


10 After the researches of Kentar6 Shiba, Kenzé Akiyama and Késhi Ono, cotton cloths 
were imported from Korea and southern China via Loochoo Islands in the sixteenth century, 
and then cotton seeds were intorduced to Japan in the latter half of the century. Clothing 
materials of the nation changed from hemp to cotton during the next one hundred years. 
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ing disappeared from almost all Japanese villages during World War I." 

This process is described by many writers of agricultural economics 
and modern economic history in detail. But if he studies this decreasing 
production from the geographical points of view, he will find the regional 
differences according to the local relationship with industrialized areas. 

The main producing areas of raw cotton from the Tokugawa Period, 
until the seventies, were located in the present prefectures of the Central 
Zone such as Aichi, Osaka, Hiroshima, and Kwanto Plain, accounting for 
over half of the production of raw cotton in Japan. Cotton industries at 
the time were done, of course, by hand-driven spinning wheels and looms 
in villages and towns. Leaders of the Meiji Government, taking a self- 
sufficiency policy of cotton and cotton goods, established modern power spinn- 
ing factories in those cotton areas. But failing in the self-sufficiency of 
raw cotton for power spinning, cotton growing was abolished or lost its 
importance as products of the farms in the cotton producing areas where 
new cotton mills were established. 


Table 8. Decreasing indices of raw cotton prouduction (1887-1911) 


(1887=100) 
1 J 3 
Osaka Aichi Saitama Chiba Tottori Niigata Japan total 
1887 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1892 tk 67 86 88 101 92 1) 
1897 36 31 74 67 72 79 43 
1902 ou 9 39 22 47 42 21 
1907 7 2 9 13 24 20 8 
1911 1 1 3 5 17 14 3 


The other regions where new factories were not established remained as 
cotton growing areas, and the farmers contiuned hand spinning and weaving 
with their own raw cotton. ‘There are several stages of cotton production, 


1% Home production of raw cotton Production and import of raw cotton (1873-1922) 


decreased after 1887 when imports of raw (in thousand piculs) 
cotton started to increase in order to meet Production Index Imports Index 
the large demand of power spinning. The 1873 291 60 22 
amounts of imported raw cotton surpassed 1878 312 64 1 
that of home production between 1888-90. 1883 366 75 21 
Since the import duty of raw cotton was 1887 489 100 72 
abolished in 1896, a struggle of j- 1888 el 1. 
, gele or compel iggy gag 59 344. 2.0 
tion between home produce and foreign 1899 275 56 897 5.7 
import was definite. It is quite resemble 1894 275 56 1,128 7.2 
the abolishment of the corn law of England 1897 159 33 2,289 14.6 
Panera 1902 ie ily 3,397 21.6 
: 1907 31 6 4,079 25.9 
1912 18 4 5,933 37.6 
1922 10 2 8,711 55.4 
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or crop shifting from cotton to other crops, from advanced ones to back- 
ward ones. Table 8 shows them, divided into three groups of region. 

As the first group’? was the most advanced area of raw cotton produc- 
tion and had the large cities of Osaka and Nagoya respectively, their 
decline was the sharpest and raw cotton prouduction diminished earliest. The 
second group, in the Kwanto Plain, decreased more slowly than the first. 
The third located in Region 3 was the last.'* 

Cotton growing, spinning and weaving by villagers was abolished through- 
out Japan, even in the most backward villages, as the industrialization of 
Japan proceeded on the one hand, and the purchasing power of farmers 
was increased by the raw silk boom during and after World War I on 
the other. Thus, self-supporting and household manufacturing of cotton 
cloths in villages was separated or eliminated from the Japanese agriculture. 
This is one of general results of the industrialization. Industrial crops 
such as indigo-plants, rape-seeds, hemp, etc. also declined in the same way 
during industrialization. 


2) Decreased food crops 
In considering the changes of land use, rice is the most important crop 
on the alluvial plains of the densely populated southeastern Asia. Rice 
crops are always encouraged whenever and wherever irrigation facilities 
permitted. The Meiji Government was not an exception. Reclamation of 
paddy fields and intensification of rice cropping were always encouraged 
and pushed. But rice acreages had reached the limit except in Hokka- 
ido.44 Since the beginning of Meiji, acreages of paddy fields to the total 
cropping acreages in Japan Proper has always been unchangeablly 55-57%. 
That is to say, the percentage of rice land remains the regardless of 
2 The cities of Osaka and Nagoya are located Osaka and Aichi Prefectures respectively. 
Since these prefectures were noted for cotton growing, with about one-third of the raw cotton 
raised in these two prefectures until 1887, Kawachi and Mikawa cotton -cloths were well 
known, from early in the middle of the seventeenth century. These were advanced agricultural 


areas of commercial cropping with industries of cotton weaving, where cotton merchants displayed 
their controls to cotton farmers. 


18 Next table shows the same. 
Percentage shares of the production of raw cotton (1877-1907). 


Region (6) & (7) Kwanto Plain (5) San’in (3) 
Ibaraki, Saitama Japan Total 
Prefectures Osaka & Aichi & Chiba Tottori & Shimane 
1877 34 9 6 (100) 
1887 31 13 6 (100) 
1897 20 14 17 (100) 
1907 7 11 29 (100) 


14 Tt was said the northern limit of rice cultivation in Japan or in the world was at the 
strait between Japan Proper and Hokkaido until 1870’s. But it extends now to all parts of 
Hokkaido except the tip of northernmost and the foggy southeast coast, through the breeding of 
mew species and the introduction of new planting methods together with expanding irrigation 
nets. : 
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industrialization. 

Cereals except for rice and barley were changed significantly by the 
progress of the industrialization. Millet (Setaria italica) and barn yard 
millet (Panicum frumentaceum) decreased in acreage during the 1880-1920 
period by one half (from 51.2% to 26.3%) and by one-third (from 21.2% 
to 9.0%) respectively. Demand for better food has influenced the shifting 
of crops showing the differential status by regions like raw cotton growing 
above described. 

Even early in the beginning of Meiji, barn yard millet was not produced 
in the more progressive areas of agriculture near Kyoto and Osaka, and in 
other area of alluvial plains because of rice and commercial products and 
dense population. The main producing areas in 1870, having 63% in pro- 
duction and 60% in acreage, were the Central Highland (4), Kwanto Plain (5) 
and the Northeast (1) where dry fields or shifting cultivation predominated. 

Barn yard millet in Japan excluding Hokkaido decreased to 77% in 
acreage and 62% in production during 1870-1955. Decreasing rates were 
different by region. Both the acreage and the production decreased to two- 
thirds of 1870 at the beginning of the industrialization in the Kwanto Plain 
and the Central Highland, while it was in the middle of the industrializa- 
tion in 1910 in the Northeast region. 

At present, every prefecture producing barn yard millet has decreased 
to one-tenth in acreage, except Iwate and Aomori Prefectures in the North- 
east where 60-70% of 1870 figures remain and the relative importance is 
high, occupying 64% in acreage and 66% in production to the total of 
Japan.'® It can de said that barn yard millet in the Northeast region is a 
symbol of the backward areas and produced by the imperfect competition. 


3) Increased agricultural products 
Contrary to the decrease of industrial and food crops above described, 
there are some crops which increased or have been newly introuduced. 
Various kinds of fruits and vegetables, pyrethrum, peppermint, etc. are such 
locally specialized products, while rice and mulberry plantation are increas- 
ingly wide-spread throughout the country. The cropping of rice do not 
show great regional differentiation as mentioned, except in Hokkaido, 
although mulberry has been introuduced into regions in accordance with 
the decrease of cotton and other industrial and inferior food crops. 
Sericulture was carried on everywhere during the Shogunate Period, but 
a There must be enumerated several other physical and social factors for producing barn 
yard millet in Iwate and Aomori Prefectures. They are chiefly produced in the Kitakami 
plateau and other mountainous lands where the irrigation facilities are limited. The physical 
factors combine with inferior climatic conditions and stock farming, and backward social systems 
of peasantry prevail. It is the broadest area in Japan where people take barn yard millet as 
a staple food with stalks as forages of live stocks to-day. But recently, the national development 


scheme of the Kitakami and Kunohe Areas is settled and the dairy farming has been intro- 
duced in the villages. 
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it flourished immediately after the opening of treaty ports to foreign 
trade in 1859. Exports of raw silk and silk worm-egg cards!* reached boom 
status. It encouraged sericulture in Yamanashi and Gumma Prefectures 
at first, and then Nagano and Fukushima Prefectures where transportation 
facilities to Yokohama are favorable. In these prefectures, there are broad 
areas of diluvial uplands and alluvial fans where irrigation was difficult 
and dry fields prevailed. Mulberry plantations were introduced to those 
lands, taking the place of the declining crops. 

These plantations spread over the country favoured by the introduction 
of summer and autumnal breeding of silk-worms at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. This new system worked well because it did not coincide 
with the busy season of the paddy fields, and the monthly labour distri- 
bution was favorable to a second or third breeding in a year. 

Thus, mulberry plantations increased in acreage from 219,000 cho in 
1889 to the top of 714,000 cho (cocoon production 6,653,000 piculs) in 1930.1” 
The increase took place mainly in the central part of Japan, extending to 
the northeast where the sericulture was prosperous before the industrializa- 
tion, and also it was significant that it expanded to the southwestern 
part after industrialization. 

The regional differentiation is not distinguished as in the case of raw 
cotton. Four prefectures of east central Japan, Nagano and Yamanashi 
in the eastern part of Region 4 and Gumma and Saitama in the western 
part of Region 5, contain about half of the total mulberry plantation 
and cocoon production. Peripheral prefectures such as Fukushima, Yama- 
gata, Gifu, etc. are followed by the nucleous zone, and in every other 
prefectures also, mulberry is cultivated and cocoons are produced to some 
degree. Mulberry areas and reeling factories can some distance apart at 
present whereas they used to be together before the accomodation of dry- 
ing cocoons was completed. 


Formation of Industrial Areas 
1) Customary or traditional industry 


.146 In France and Italy, two leading countries of sericulture in Europe, diceases of silk 
worms prevailed after 1840 and the production of cocoons decreased to one-fifth. The serious 
shortage of silk materials was filled by Japanese silk worm-egg cards. Exports of the cards 
were said to amount to two or three million sheets in 1868. But L. Pasteul, French bactrio- 
logist, found germs of the silk-worm dicease in 1867 and the export boom of the Japanese egg- 
cards. stopped. However, mulberry trees planted during the boom grew densely. This growth 
resulted from the sericulture plus the increased demands of raw silk exporters. 
1 cho=2.45 acres=0.99 ha 

Mulberry plantation decreased after the beginning of World War II. The lowest production 
of cocoons was recorded in 1947 as 891,000 piculs (arceage, 176,000 cho). The reason was, of 
course, the convertion to food crops, but after the war the largest demand for raw silk from 
the United States did not recover to the pre-war level owing to the development of che- 
mical fabrics and the high price of raw silk of Japan. Though acreages after the war have 
not recovered so much, 182,000 cho in 1954, the production of cocoon increased intensively to 
1,672,000 piculs. 
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The increase of cities or their urbanization is due to the establishments 
of modern industries. Many kinds of handicrafts were prosperous in cities, 
towns and villages from the Shogunate Period. Some were done in manu- 
facturing plants having 30-50 employees, but many of them were domestic 
workshops worked by families and apprentices. 

Confectionery is a typical one of such small industries. Since cakes and 
sweets was chiefly home made by citizens and villagers, total number of con- 
fectioneries in the country was 70,183 in 1889, of which 64,570 had no em- 
plyees, 4,542 had one or two, and only 79 had ten or more.'® But in the castle 
towns of feudal lords, especially in the large ones, or where the tea ceremony 
was popular such as Kanazawa, Nagoya, Matsue, etc., confectioneries 
developed through demand of the feudal lords and citizens of the upper 
classes. These confectioneries were the beginnings of factory production in 
the Meiji Period. The demand for breads and biscuits as war supplies in 
the Sino-Japanes War (1894-95) and the Russo-Japanese War (1904-05) 
accelerated the demand for European confections. The taste for these con- 
fection spread to the common people after the two wars. 

It may be said confectioneries of factory systems were prevailed through- 
out Japan during World War I.!® Markets of confection such as caramels 
and biscuits were widened to the whole country by the raised standard of 
living in the rural districts. Among these increased and mechanized factories, 
over half of either the total number of factories or production were in those 
prefectures which include the large cities of Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, Kobe, 
and later Yokohama as shown in Table 9.29 That is to say, several of the 
largest confectioneries in the Central Zone with the magnifient capital 
controled the greater parts of internal markets 

We can point out some other examples of the same kind, where indus- 


18 Gisaburo Kobayashi, Thirty years of confectionery. 1936. Tokyo. (in Japanese) 

19 There were 6 confectioneries of the factory system in 1894, 11 in 1897, 19 in 1902, 38 in 
1904, and 43 in 1907. Those prefectures without confection factories were 16 (out of 46) in 
1909, 10 in 1914, and 2 in 1921. When the confectionery prevailed, the conversion from hands 
to machine power was performed in the order of steam, gas, oil and electricity as follows. 


1904 1907 1914 1924 1936 

Handicraft factory 26 423 426 214 427 
Power driven factory 14 61 138 532 1402 

by steam engines 11 544 74 119 45 

by gas engines 2 8 15 

by oil engines + 4 36 10 

by water wheels 1 1 1 

by electric motors 9 95 1195 4 4016 # 


3 numbers of engines or motors 
°° Two facts should be noticed. Firstly, in 1904, Ishikawa and Yamaguchi Prefectures had 2 
factories, though not shown on the table. It means large confectioneries during the feudal 
age transformed for factory production preceeding those of the later industrialized areas. Second- 
ly, during and after World War I, Kanagawa Prefecture (including cities of Yokohama 


ane Kawasaki) made rapid progress as industrialized areas and Kyoto Prefecture falled be- 
ind. ) 
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Table 9. Concentration of confection factories (1904-36) 


Prefectures 1904 1907 1909 1914 1921 1936 

: f Fey se y Alga 
Tokyo 12) 339 18 174 3.05 IBoe 2r22 19.69. 390 25.31 
Osaka Li Oko 10 685 1.57 13 1052 14.06 292 22.63 
Aichi i 29) 2 49 31 Ol, O82 3.87 214 12.56 
Kyoto 1 40 3 40 .40 40 342 1.34 OG. 72.00 
Hyégo 1 12 ND) gh 4S) 25 247 Sale 71 7.46 
Kanagawa rts PSN iy) 17 148 2.69 72 23.09 
Japan total 38 938 43 484 6.69 564 5594 65.95 1683 119.29 
Percentages 
occupied by 
Seen ore 5o 50 72 7s” OS 76 =SO 63 65 78 
fectures 


f=number of factories, employing 10 or more labourers before 1907, and 5 or more after 
1909 


l=number of labourers. 
y=amount of production in million yen. 


tries of customary or traditional types were mechanized throughout Japan, 
and then they were monopolized by a few factories, located in the industrial- 
ized or urbanized regions under large capitalistic management. Industries 
of manufacturing Japanese socks (tabi), Japanese wine (saké) and soy 
(shéyu) are good examples.”! 


2) Textile industry 

The largest industry of Japan is the textile industry, either in numbers 
of factories or of labourers at each period from Meiji to the present. The 
industrialization of the western countries had been completed when the 
treaty ports were opened in 1859 and large quantities of occidental products 
manufactured by factory system and mass production poured into Japan. 
The cotton industry was the first to be transformed to European systems 
by the industrialization, because the technical and mechanical process 
_of the cotton industry was simple compared with other industries. Labour 
components in the production of the industry was large and could be 
supplied amply from densely populated villages, especially in the Inner and 
Outer Zones of Japan, where the increments of population could not be 
absorbed either in agriculture or in other local industries. As for the 
location of the new cotton industry, Osaka and several other cities in the 
Central Zone are important, because of the convenience of imported raw 
materials together with the historical backgrounds for cotton farming and 
manufacturing of cotton cloths since the Shogunate Period. 


21 These are not only due to capitalistic growth of the industries, but also to the changes 
or the loss of local tastes and choice of rural inhabitants, 
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The silk reeling and weaving industries developed in another way. 
'The production of raw silk and silk was protected by feudal lords of every 
provinces in the age of the Shogunate, because of financial purposes, and 
was encouraged by the export boom after the opening of treaty ports. The 
silk reeling industry was the first of the factory and manufacturing 
systems to use power machines. In 1885 there were 661 factories’? or work- 
shops in Japan, out of which 484 were silk reeling establishments. But 
three-fourths of them were operated by water wheels as and the rest were 
hand powered. The capital per factory was only 3,000 yen. ‘This is in 
great contrast with cotton industry. All of the cotton spinning factories 
of the time were operated by steam engines and amount of capital per 
factory was 300,000 yen, although less than 50 in number. 

The reeling industry of raw silk was mechanized at first for export raw 
silk. But in spite of its inferior quality, unsuitable for export, hand reeled 
raw silk was not stop for a long time,** as it was a side job in the rural 
districts and its products satisfied both internal and domestic demands. 
Consequently, it was operated on a small scale when compared with 
machine reeling ones.”! 

The main areas of raw silk production were east of Lake Biwa or the 
eastern half of Japan, which produced three-fourths of the total, and the 
present four prefectures of Nagano, Yamanashi, Saitama and Gumma 
which produced half of the total in 1870-80’s, as well as at the present 
time. Since cash income by the sericulture became indispensable to all 
farmers, the production areas were enlarged as shown in the maps, with 
most of the production in these nucleus prefectures. Before the industrial- 
ization machine reeling factories were concentrated in the central prefectures 
of sericultural districts, and accounted for 59% of the production while 66% 
of hand reeling ones were in the northeast periphery of the former, Gum- 
ma and Fukushima Prefectures which converted to machine reeling during 
the industrialization. Capitalistic enterprises like Gunze and Katakura 


*2 Out of these 661 factories, 364 factories (55%) were operated by water wheels. It was one 
decade before the steam engines took first place for industrial power, and electricity replaced 
them two or three decades later. See the case of confectioneries above described. 

*s Hand reeling raw silk was surpassed in production by machine reeling one as late as 1907, 
but the production for export by machine reeling was 34,675 bales as early as 1890, while that 
of hand reeling was 17,850 bales. 

** Both in number of reeling establishments and production in 1911, percentages of hand 
reeling factories to the total are small as shown below. 


Number of reeling establishments Production in thousand piculs 
total by factory total by factory 
Machine reeling 5,105 47.6% 149.8 97.2% 
Hand reeling 323,280 2.9% 515 18.5% 


Factory means reeling establishments having 10 or more workers. 
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Fig. 4 The major areas of the silk reeling industry, 
“1877, 1889, 1911, and 1922, 


established large factories 
where sericulture was pros- 
perous and supplied silk 
worm-egeg cards to the seri- 
culturists. 

The silk reeling indu- 
stry together with the seri- 
culture of Japan continued 
its ups and downs according 
to the cycle of demands in 
the United States until the 
shortage of food became 
serious in the 1940's. 


3) Iron and steel industry 
Next to the textile 
industry, the iron and steel 
industry is the most impor- 
tant in the industrializa- 
tion.2> It is usual in the 
recently industrialized or 
backward countries that 
the textile industry is 
modernized first and the 
metallurgical one is not 
modernized until capitalis- 
tic growth is completed, 
or checked as in the case 
of colonial countries. 
Although Japanese 
swords and the other arms 
were famous from early 
times, the amounts of iron 
and steel for daily neces- 
saries were not large. The 
quantity of iron and steel 
consumed in Japan at the 
end of the Shogunate 
Period, was estimated at 
about 10,000 tons by 
annual production of iron 
sands. After the Meiji 
Restoration, endeavour to 
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keep the political independence were necessary in those days of imperia- 
lism, also necessary was. the. protection of home markets from imported 
goods. Since Japan also had imperialistic ambitions on the Asian countries, 
self-sufficiency in arms through establishment of munitions industries was 
the keen desire of the Meiji Government, as well as the mechanization of 
consuming industries. Thus, the iron and steel industries were industrialized, 
but it was as late as after the Sino-Japanese War when the governmental 
iron and steel works were established at Yawata in Fukuoka Prefecture, 
and Kure in Hiroshima Prefecturs.”* 

Othere than daily necessary goods, there were no distinct areas of metal 
and metallurgical industries until the beginning of World War I. The 
Japanese industrialization of the strategical production fields was intensified 
after the Sino-Japanese disputes of 1930’s, when the formation of industrial 
zones and regional differentiation became distinct, which will be discussed 
later in detail. 


*8 Some writer defines the industrialization ‘‘as a process in which changes of a series of 
strategical production functions are taking place’’ and ‘‘those strategical production function 
are mostly connected with capital-goods industries.’”? (P.K. Chang, Agriculture and Industriali- 
zation. Lond. 1949. p.66 f.) But it may be said the modernized transformation of the consump- 
tion-goods industries such as textile industries is also defined as the industialization if the 
industrial productivity takes the major parts of all enterprises in a region or a country. In this 
concept, the author takes the beginning of the present century as the starting point of the in- 
dustrialization of Japan. 

** Though pig iron was prooduced in the quantity of 140,000 tons in 1907, 2.5 times of the 
first year production in the Yawata Iron and Steel Works, home demand for steel was 410,000 
tons made it necessary to depend upon imports. 


_ DESCARTES ET LE <MENTEUR> 


Par KUNITAKA NEGISHI 


Professeur de Francais 


I. Le <grand livre du monde> 


Aprés avoir été un bon étudiant, Descartes rejeta son fardeau 
qu’étaient les cours des professeurs jésuites A La Fléche et se donna aux 
plaisirs. Dans le <Discours> il nous apprend lui-méme que sitét que 1’age 
lui permit de sortir de la sujétion de ses précepteurs jésuites, il quitta 
entiérement 1l’étude des lettres, et que se résolvant de ne chercher plus 
d’autre science, que celle qui pourrait se trouver en lui-méme, ou bien 
dans <le grand livre du monde», il employa le reste de sa jeunesse a 
voyager, a voir des cours et des armées, a fréquenter des gens de diverses 
humeurs et conditions. 

Or, menteurs comme une épitaphe, les biographes orthodoxes de ce 
nouveau Jésus veulent a tout prix combler le vide qui existe chez lui 
entre le bon étudiant et le grand savant, en faisant d’un jenne galant qui 
court aprés les vanités de ce monde un pélerin qui parcourt comme Jean le 
Baptiste le désert pour ramasser quelque vérité révélée. Et Descartes 
lui-méme qui, comme Aristote, ne reconnait point l’existence du vide, 
s’'efforce de donner a la période de jeunesse de se vie une explication 
raisonnable, et prétend que le livre du monde lui était plus utile que les 
bouquins de la bibliothéque du collége de La Fléche ou les cours a 
l'Université de Poitier. Si ce qu’il préteud était vrai, il resterait encore 
a savoir si notre philosophe était d’avance sfir de l’utilité de ce livre et s’il 
parcourait l’Europe pour cela seul. 

Le Discours de la méthode est une autobiographie ot le philosophe 
expose assez objectivement sa vie et la formation de son esprit. Mais 
quand il parle de sa période de jeunesse, ou ne doit pas prendre a la lettre 
son récit. Chien qui marche, os trouve, dit le proverbe. Aussi ce livre 
aurait-il contenu quelques bonnes lecons qui servirait plus tard de materiaux 
a la construction du palais splendide qu’est son systéme. Mais il ne faut 
pas prendre l’effet pour la cause: ce n’est pas pour écrire plus tard son 
Discours qu’il se méla de la Rose-Croix, ou qu’il fit de mauvaises connaissancs 
telles que Théophile et d’autres célébres libertins de Paris, mais uniquement 
pour donner cours a ses passions débordantes. On est béte quand on est 
jeune ; Descartes ne fit pas exception. 
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On me protestera certainement en me rappelant que mon opinion n’est 
qu’une hypothése sans fondement, et me conseillera de ne pas commettre 
une bassesse de faire de la vie d’un génie un roman burlesque. J’y consens. 
Mais, si j’y en ajoute un, toutes les études biographiques faites sur la 
jeunesse de Descartes ne sont que des romans. M. Charles Adam qui fait 
autorité en matiére de la vie de Descartes écrit: <L’emploi exact des sept 
années, de 1612 a 1619, et qui furent si bien remplies, nous reste totalement 
inconnu, et sur cette partie si interessante de la vie du notre philosophe, nous 
en sommes réduits a des conjectures.» (Adam et Tannery: Descartes, sa 
vie et ses oeuvres, Tome XII, Pp. 34—35) C’est donc en opposant conjecture 
a conjecture, on fabrique la-dessus des théses de doctorat qui font du 
philosophe un esprit sans corps. Je ne suivrai pas cette docte et vaine 
méthode, et j’étudierai l’esquisse faite par Corneille, Shakespeare en France, 
si Descartes était un Bacon, d’un jeune poitevin qu’on aurait dit jumau de 
notre René, pour présumer ce qu'il aurait lu dans le grand livre du monde. 


Il. La vie joyeuse dun <menteur> 


Des gens prétendent que le théatre de Shakespeare est de la main de 
Bacon ; il ne mauque pas de curieux qui veulent répandre un mythe du 
méme gofit au sujet du théatre de Corneille pour nous faire croire que 
comme tous les biens viennent de Dieu, toutes les grandes oeuvres, soit 
littéraires, soit scientifiques du Grand siécle eussent comme pére unique un 
Jupiter grainetier. Rendons a Corneille ce qui est a Corneille. Mais, a la 
veille de la publication des <Principes de la philosophie>, Corneille ne 
pensa-t-il pas a faire allusion a notre philosophe qui venait d’abattre en 
polémique acharnée Voétirus qui disait, diton, a son fils, <Vas, {cours, 
vole, et me venge! en créant le rdle de Dorante? C’est trés probable. 
Les écrivains litteraires ne sont pas si sculpuleux qu’ils s’empéchent de 
mettre en scéne sous un autre nom une personne en vedette. Et si l’on 
peut reconnaitre dans le «menteur> et Descartes le méme personnage, cela 
contribuera beaucoup a l’étude de la philosophie contemporaine. Mais ce 
que je veux soutenir ici, ce n’est pas l’identité de ces deux poitevins, mais 
c’est ce fait que deux contemporains qui se trouvent presque dans les mémes 
conditions et qui respirent le méme air doivent présenter quelques caractéres 
communs, et que par conséquent, si l’on parvient a éclaircir la vie de l’un 
des deux, celle de l’autre recevra en méme temp, plus de jour qu’auparavant. 
Ainsi j’étudie le <Menteur> de Corneille pour remplir le vide que laissent 
les documents sur la vie de Descartes. 

Un jeune noble nommé Dorante qui a recu de son pére le consentement 
de <changer la robe pour l’épée, arrive a4 Paris aprés ses études de droit a 
Poitiers; il va maintenant entrer dans <le pays du bean monde et des 
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galanteries> en quittant les <royaumes du Code>. Pendant qu’il médite 
comme l’on gouverne les dames, deux jeunes filles, Clarice et Lucréce, 
viennent a passer. Dorante ne perd pas l’occasion de faire son premier coup 
dessai, feignant d’étre amoureux de Clarice depuis plus d’une année et 
d’avoir fait quatre ans la guerre en Allemagne, avec éclat. Les deux dames 
sen vont émerveillées de ses exploits. 

Mais malgré de ce succés, le malheur pour Dorante est de croire que 
celle qui lui plait se nomme Lucréce. En s’obstinant dans son erreur, et en 
entassant mensonges sur mensonges, il se trouve obligé de se battre en duel 
avec son ami Alcippe, et d’épouser celle qu’il croit étre Clarice. Mais et 
son esprit et son courage le sauvent et il réussit 4 s’échapper des mains de 
Géronte, son pére, si importun et si important qu’un fils japonais 1l’appel- 
lerait ampontan. 


III. Larvatus prodeo 


Le principe de Dorante, dans le sens ot Montesquieu entend ce mot 
dans son <Esprit des Lois>, est exactement celui du jeune Descartes. Ce qui 
conduit Dorante conduit aussi notre René. Par exemple, le méme mobile 
leur fait <changer la robe pour l’épée>. Mais entre eux il y a cette trés 
petite différence presque insignifiante que René est souvent plus menteur 
que le <menteur>, tandis que Dorante ne l’est que quand il a besoin de 
Vétre. En un mot, Dorante est un franc épicurien serein, an lieu que René 
a beaucoup de peine a se déchainer de son mauvas gofit de mystification : 
<Larvatus prodeo; j’entre en scéne avec un masque.> 

Du temps de Descartes, tout le monde était épris de gloire. Henri IV 
qui était lui-méme luxurieux et mal élevé ne parvint qu’a demi a domestiquer 
les animaux féroces qui se moquaient de l’autorité et cherchaient toujours a 
s’entre-dévorer. Les chaines et les brides de Richelieu les ayant empéché de 
redevenir marrons, on cherchait dans la gloire une cratére de leur énergie 
débordante. Richelieu lui-méme était fou de la gloire ou plutédt de toutes 
les gloires: il chercha méme la gloire littéraire, et fit fabriquer des piéces de 
théatre couronnés de son nom. Aussi voulait-on se faire un Rodorigue. 
Mais il y a beaucoup de gens qui, bien qu’ils ne soient pas disciples de 
Socrate, se connaissent trés bien incapable de 1’étre. C’est ainsi que 
Corneille se contente d’écrire le Cid au lieu de 1l’étre lui-méme, et deécrit 
en la personne de Dorante ses contemporains mégalomanes, fanfarons et 
luxurieux, mais qui ont en méme temps quelque chose d’héroique. Et il 
est trés naturel qu’il y a a cété de ces mégalomanes fanfarons une autre 
catégorie de mégalomanes masqués, qui ne veulent pas étre le Cid jusqu 
ace qu’on les appelle le Cid. Cela va sans dire qu’entre ces deux 
catégories de gens la distance est presque nulle. 
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IV. René et Dorante 


On dit que Descartes naquit 4 La Haye en Tourraine, le 31 mars 1596. 
Il n’est pas donc poitevin, dira-t-on. Mais La Haye est sur la rive droite 
de 1a Creuse, et confine au Poitou, qui commence de l’autre cété de la 
riviére. Et Dieu avait voulu que René fft du méme pays que Dorante. Aussi 
la mére du futur philosophe, venant a La Haye faire ses couches, fut prise 
en chemin des douleurs de l’enfantement, mit René au monde au bord d’un 
fossé; A un endroit nommé le Pré-Falot. D ailleurs sa famille était poitevine, 
et, au témoignage de Saumaise en 1637, Descartes prenait le titre de 
<gentilhomme de Poitou»; ce fut sous cette dénomination de <Poitevin> 
quil s’inscrivit en 1630 sur les registres de l’Université de Leyde; et il se 
présenta aussi comme <Poitevin> a Becckman, lorsqu’il fit sa rencontre a 
Bréda en 1618. Donc, Descartes et du Poitou, tout comme Tartarin est 
de Tarascon. Et puis, aprés avoir fait ses humanités au collége de La 
Fléche, il alla A Poitiers faire ses études de droit et fut admis licencié en 
droit le 10 novembre 1616. Donc, si Corneille adopta Descartes comme 
modéle de son <Menteur>, il avait bien raison de faire de Dorante un 
Poitevin gradué en droit de l’Université de Poitiers. 

Pourquoi Descartes choisit-il la carriére des armes? A moins qu’on ne 
se fisse moine, un jeune noble devait choisir entre la robe et 1’épée; 
ordinairement un licencié en droit achéterait une charge de conseiller comme 
Pierre Descartes, son frére aimé. Mais René aussi bien que Dorante prit 
l’épée. Le motif en est exprimé dans la piéce du <Menteur> par la bouche 
de Dorante lui-méme: Il quitta <la robe pour l’épée> et fit <banqueroute 
a ce fatras de lois>, parce qu’un <homme a paragraphe est un joli galant> 
et que c’est un beau <compliment 4 charmer une dame de lui dire: J’apporte 
a vos beautés un coeur nouveau venu des wuniversités>, tandis qu’on 
<s'introduit bien mieux a titre de vaillant.» Ce qu’aimaient les dames 
d’alors, ce n’était ni le Code ni ses Authentiques, mais c’était la guerre et 
le Allemagne......: Quoi! Vous avez vu donc 1’Allemagne et la guerre? Je 
m’y suis fait quatre ans craindre comme wun tonnerre.......I1 fallait donc 
aller en Allemagne faire la guerre pour conquérir les Ames fémines a Paris. 
M. Gilson remarque que le héros du <Menteur> de P. Corneille témoigne 
a quel point le curriculum vitae du jeune Descartes se conformait a des 
usages répandus. (E. Gilson, Discours de la Méthode, P. 144) Je ne 
comprends pas pourquoi il y a beaucoup de gens qui veulent donner une 
explication particuliére au motif de Descartes qui avait choisi la carriére 
des armes: purement et simplement il suivit la mode comme Dorante. 

Ainsi Descartes se fit militaire, non pas pour se faire tuer, mais pour 
s’amuser et se faire aimer des dames. D’ailleurs c’était un volontaire 
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s’équipant a ses frais et ne recevant point de solde, tout a fait libre de 
choisir entre le combat d’armes et le combat d’amour. I! partit pour 
V’Allemagne non pas pour assister 4 une bataille, d’ailleurs il n’y assista 
jamais, mais pour assister aux fétes du couronnement de l’empereur 
Ferdinand. Or, pour étre admis a la cérémonie du couronnement d’un 
empereur, il faut, bien entendu, des titres, des décorations. Le fils d’un 
petit noble de province n’en avait point. Il usa tous les moyens pour s’y 
introduire. Savez-vous ce qu’on fait pour voir un bon match de base-ball 
quand on ne peut se procurer de ticket au guichet ? C’est justement ce que 
Descartes fit. Il alla aussi en Italie pour voir a Venise le dréle de féte 
annuelle des épousailles du doge avec 1l’Adriatique et le petit anneau d’or 
lancé en grande pompe dand la mer; il traversa Florence, mais comme 
déclare notre philosophe dans une lettre du 11 octobre 1638, il ne daigna 
pas voir Galilée, et n’eut aucune communication avec cet illustre savant 
florentin ; voila la maniére de notre philosophe de lire le grand livre du 
monde. De méme que Dorante se dispense d’aller en Allemagne, de méme 
Descartes se dispense de combattre; tous les deux se font militaires pour 
samuser. Quelle drdle de facon de porter l’épée! 

Cependant ces deux militaires qui ne se presentent jamais sur le champ 
de bataille ne craignent point le duel. Le duel est un sport trés excitatif, 
trés a la mode au dix-septi¢éme siécle. On se bat en duel pour rien. Et 
si l’occasion se présente de se battre en duel pour une dame, on bénit Dieu. 
Dorante accepte donc avec plaisir la proposition d’Alcippe d’un duel a propos 
d’une prétendue féte de nuit offerte a Clarice. Pendant qu’ils se battent, 
Philiste vient a passer et les sépare. Ainsi, aucun d’eux n’est blessé. Mais 
comme menteur qu’il est, Dorante raconte a son valet qu’il a percé a deux 
coups son ennemi. Or Descartes ne se contente point d’un pareil mensonge 
banal. La scéne de son duel doit étre beaucoup plus dramatique. Il invente 
une histoire dans laquelle il désarme son adversaire et lui fait grace de la 
vie sous condition de se presenter devant la dame pour les beaux yeux de 
qui l’on s’est battu. Corneille empruntera bientét ce conte merveilleux a notre 
philosophe pour décrire don Sanche désarmé, en portant son épée de la part 
du vainqueur aux pieds de Chiméne. Lequel des deux est le plus menteur, 
Descartes ou le <Menteur> ? Descartes raconte aussi dans ses Experimenta 
une aventure peu vraisemblable d’un complot de mariniers pour lui Gter et 
la bourse et la vie, & bord d’un navire ot il était embarqué. Descartes s’en 
apercoit, et l/épée a la main, il s’écrie: <Paraissez Navarrois, Mores et 
Castillans, et tout ce que l’Espagne a nourri de vaillants; Unissez-vous 
ensemble, et faites une armée, pour combattre un philosophe, modéle du 
Menteur !> Bien entendu, tout le monde se rend et lui demande grace et 
appelle notre René leur Cid. Ainsi, quand il n’y a point de témoins, 
Descartes est aussi vaillant que Rodorigue, et plus doué que lui de talent 
dramaturgique. 
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Mais l’esthétique de Descartes est plus précieuse que classique: au-dessus de 
la région des choses sensibles, Experimenta, et audessus de la région des choses 
intellectuelle, ou région des Muses, Parnassus, se trouve la région des choses 
divines, Olympia. Et son opuscule Olympia a pour sujet son songe au poéle, 
comédie en trois actes: ot sous l’influence des Rose-Croix, (jusque 1a il se 
faisait appeler Monsieur du Perron, mais depuis lors il est Renatus Cartesius 
pour conformer son cachet au sceau de la confrérie des Rose-Croix,) il en 
raconte de belles d’un melon comme il conte des couleurs. C’est pourquoi 
Huygens et Leibniz lui reproche d’étre <illuminé>. Comme précieux, 
Descartes est beaucoup moins raffiné que son successeur Dorante qui sait 
manier assez bien un langage précieux. 

On ne peut ni mépriser ni hair Dorante; c’est qu’il est en beaucoup 
d’endroits, différent des menteurs ordinaires. Quand les menteurs profession- 
nels voient leur patron se facher, ils vont en avion s’excuser aux Etats-Unis. 
Ces affranchis sont sans exception des laches, tandis que Dorante est toujours 
vaillant; si en méme temps qu'il recoit un billet d’une belle qui l’invite a 
venir sous le balcon, il recoit un autre billet qui le provoque en duel, au lieu 
de s’en embarrasser, il se félicite d’avoir tant d’aventures en si peu de temps. 
«Je revins, dit-il, hier au soir de Poitiers, d‘aujourd’hui seulement je 
produis mon visage, et jai déja querelle, amour et mariage: pour un com- 
mencement ce n’est point mal trouvé. Mais allons voir celui qui m’ose 
quereller.> Ainsi il craint moins la mort qu’on ne craint le dentiste qui 
vous arraché une dent creuse. 

Souvent ses mensonges le mettent dans une situation critique. Mais 
il ne se décourage pas. Si son domestique le raille de ce que la vérite 
méme perd son crédit en passant par la bouche d’un menteur, il répondra 
tranqullement qu'il faudra essayer si par quelque autre bouche elle pourra 
trouver un accueil moins farouche, et il ira sur le chevet réver quelque 
moyen de se tirer d’affaire, car, “‘il sera demain jour, et la unit porte 
avis’. En ce sens, il est plus courageux que Francois I* qui disait; <Tout 
est perdu sauf l’honneur!”> 

Un menteur courageux et optimiste comme Dorante n’était-il pas 
cependant l’image de la plupart des jeunes hommes de la premiére moitié 
du dix-septiéme siécle? Qui veut faire l’ange fait la béte, dit le proverbe. 
On veut imiter Rodorigue et, en fait, agit comme Dorante. Les con- 
duites enfantines et souvent imprudentes de celui-ci ont, malgré cela, 
quelque chose de noble. 

De méme, les jeunes gens de son temps, encore impolis et importuns 
n’en étaient pas moins héroiques. Ces seuls mots d’un édit du roi: 
Quant a ceux qui ont la lacheté d’appeler des seconds, firent abolir l’usage 
des seconds, tandis qu’on se moqua des mémes édits qui voulaient pro- 
noncer que c’était aussi une lacheté de se battre en duel. Si Corneille 
avait fait de Dorante un lache, la piéce du ‘‘Menteur” n’aurait pas eu de 
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succés. Comme le proverbe le dit, les fous inventent les modes, et les 
Descartes les suivent. Oui, notre René devait, pour se mettre a la mode, 
se batte en duel et dépeindre son vrai ou faux duel d’une maniére 
théatrale. 

L’attitude de Dorante envers son pére, les savants instituteurs de Fance 
la mettent souvent en question, et lui reprochent toujours de son ingrati- 
tude. D’aprés eux, son pére Géronte est un aussi bonhomme que le pére 
Noél, qui, indignement trompé par son fils dont il accepte tous les men- 
songes, conserve sa dignité dans sa faiblesse et sa crédulité. D’aprés eux 
donc, Dorante est un fils indigne et odieux. Ces vénérables précépteurs 
savent tout sauf la vérité: Le Bonhomme de Noél n’exige rien de nos 
enfants, tandis que Géronte n’est qu’un monstre qui veut a tout prix 
imposer sa volonté a son fils unique! Comme le dit Bodin, ceux qui 
veulent imposer les taxes ou vous en imposer,.ce sont des imposteurs. 
C’est pourquoi le spectateur applaudit Dorante, quand il envoie promener 
un de ces ennemis publics. 

Ces critiques édifiants feignent d’ignorer la différence qui existe entre 
la structure de la famille francaise d’avant la Révolution et de celle 
d’aprés la Révolution. L’autorité absolue du pére de famille était un des 
soutiens de la féodalité et de la monarchie absolue, comme le pouvoir 
ecclésiastique en était un autre. Ne vous rappelez-vous pas que le pére 
impuissant de Mirabeau avait le pouvair de mettre en prison son fils qui 
ne lui était pas aveuglément obéissant? Cet imbécile de Géronte va plus 
loin: il déclare qu’il tuera de sa main son fils unique, si celui-ci refuse la 
main d’une fille qu’il lui impose. Si Dorante était aussi imbécile que son 
pere, la scéne deviendrait pathétique. Quand on voit sur la scéne la 
férocité de Thésée dévouant Hyppolite au courroux de Neptune, on s’in- 
digne de la puissance paternelle écrasant la jeunesse innocente; C’est une 
sublime tragédie. Or, si Dorante, a force d’invention et d’adresse, se 
tire de la méme situation qu’Hyppolite, et réussit 4 mener son pére par 
le nez, on rit de bon coeur et félicite la jeunesse triomphante sur le des- 
potisme ignorant, c’est une bonne comédie. Ainsi la lutte entre le pére et 
le fils continuait sous l’ancien régime sur la scéne et dans la foyer. Or, 
la Révolution et l’Empire a changé la structure de la famille. Depuis 
lors, ce ne serait plus un péché de précher la piété filiale: Le pére ne sera plus 
un monstre qui dévore ses enfants; quoique béte, il s’est métamorphosé en 
chien de garde des écus qu’il avait amassé lui-méme. Qui veut le patri- 
moine aime celui qui le laisse. Les instituteurs doivent donc étudier le 
changement structural de la famille avant de critiquer la conduite de 
Dorante. 

La piété filiale chez Descartes n’était pas plus grande que chez 
Dorante. Tous les deux ne connaissent point l’amour maternel. Notre 
philosophe n’a pas méme le souvenir de sa mére; il dit plus tard a la 
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princesse Elisabeth, la seule personne a qui dans ses lettres il ait jamais 
parlé de sa mére, qu'il perdit celle-ci <peu de jours aprés sa naissance>. 
En quoi il se trompe, car, ce fut peu de jours aprés la naissance de son 
frére. Mais cela lui était égal, car il n’aimait aucune personne de sa famille. 

Corneille ne se sent point le gofit de faire paraitre une mére sur la 
scene. Aussi ni Rodorigne ni Dorante n’ont pas de mére; ils sont des fils 
uniques. Tant pis pour eux! Ils doivent ou bien obéir a son pére et au 
despotisme que celui-ci représente, ou bien lutter contre lui. A ce point de 
vue, notre philosophe a plus de veine, grace a la fécondité des deux 
femmes de Joachim Descartes son pére: il ne s’occupe guére de son pére, 
et son pére, de son cété, ne s’occupe guére de lui, de deux cétés l’indi- 
fférence totale. D’autre part, aucune personne de sa famille ne parait 
s’étre intéressé au philosophe. Descartes perdit presque en méme temps 
son pére et sa soeur ainée. Or, sa famille ne daigna pas lui faire part de 
ces décés. Aussi notre philosophe fut-il exempté d’assister a leurs funér- 
ailles. D ailleurs, faute de matériaux, nous ignorons les vrais sentiments 
du Géronte de René pour son fils. Mais il est probable que le vieux 
magistrat efit du dépit contre un fils qui n’avait pas suivi la carriére qui 
lui était destinée. Un anécdote tiré d’un manuscrit d’Eustache de Rosny- 
vine rapporte que Joachim Descartes <était trés faché de voir que son fils 
s'adonnat a l’étude de la philosophie, au point d’écrire et de faire des 
livaresiee. ce Il dit ce qui suit a autre Joachim Descartes son fils du second lit: 
De tous mes enfants, je n’ai de mécontentement que de la part d’un seul. 
Faut-il que j’'aie mis au monde un fils assez ridicule pour se faire relier en 
veau!> Cest un Géronte défensif: un Géronte offensif dirait comme le 
pere de Rodorigue: Le fils dégénére qui survit un moment a l’honneur de 
son pére! De 1a on peut conclure que les péres de Rodorigne, de Dorante 
et de Descartes étaient sans exception despotes. A son tour, Descartes ne 
montre dans aucun endroit de ses correspondances, d’affection envers aucun 
membre de sa famille. C’est un vrai ‘“‘égotiste”. Elevé sans affection de 
la mére, et n’éprouvant aucune affection pour le pére, René et Dorante 
veut faire sans contrainte tout ce qui leur plait. 


V. La “morale provisoire” et la littirature égotiste 


Le ‘‘Menteur” de Corneille est un chef-d’oeuvre comique du théatre 
classique comme le ‘‘Cid” en est un chef-d’ceuvre tragique. La cause du 
succés de ces deux piéces consiste en ce que Dorante et Rodorigue repré- 
sentent la jeune passion du Grand Siécle, qui provient de la confiance en 
soi-méme. Et cette méme confiance en soi-méme, Descartes l’expose dans 
ses quatre maximes de la morale provisoire. 

La prudence de Descartes exige pour la vie extérieure qu’ on vive en 
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honnéte homme, sans prétendre rien innover ni en politique, nien religion, 
tout en adoptant provisoirement <la religion de sa nourrice>. Or, quant 
a la vie intérieure, on doit prendre parti, aprés réflextion, et une fois la 
décision prise, on doit rester inébranlable, et ne doit avoir, quoi qu’il arrive, 
ni regret ni remords. Impassibilité a l’égard des événements qui ne dépendent 
pas de nous. 

Mélange curieux d’épicurisme et de stoicisme, sans aucune trace de 
christianisme! Le fond de cette morale est cette confiance en soi-méme, en 
soi tout seul, sans égard a la volonté d’un Dieu, n’ayant ni besoin ni souci 
de la grace divine. De 1a cette fermeté et résolution d’un Rodorigue, de 
la ce mépris de tout remords comme inutile d’un Dorante. 

Dvailleures la prétendue morale provisoire de Descartes parait étre la 
morale perpétuelle de certains libertins. Balzac é€pistolier, un des amis 
intimes du jeune Descartes et par conséquent, un des princes des libertins 
de Paris, expose dans son second recueil de lettres, des maximes de morale 
tout a fait semblables a celles de notre philosophe. Le libertinage n’est-t-il 
pas une doctrine qui nous conseille de faire tout ce qu’on veut et de ne 
pas avoir ni regret ni remords de ce qui arrive conséquemment? 

Moliére imite Corneille en écrivant son <Don Juan>! Don Juan c’est 
Dorante; Sganarelle n’est rien moins que Cliton. Mais Don Juan de Moliére 
manque de cette jeune passion qui anime Dorante et Rodorigue. Et dans 
cette piece, la morale de Descartes est mitigée par trop. C’est pourquoi 
comme comédie Don Juan est inférieur au Menteur. 

Au 19° siécle, Dorante réapparait sous le nom de Julien Sorel dans 
«le Rouge et le Noir>. Mais ce roman n’est point comique. Julien ne peut 
accepter sans plainte l’ordre établi, ni s’en moquer tranquillement: C’est un 
libertin réfractaire. En tout cas, Dorante, Don Juan et Julien sont des 
<égotistes> qui observént plus ou moins les maximes de la <morale provisoire> 
de Descartes. Si Nietzsche aime la France sous la regne de Louis XIII, 
cest qu’il y trouve des héros égotistes pleins de vigueur comme lui-méme. 
Et c’est a Pierre Corneille que nous devons le Menteur, premier type de 
ces égotistes. De ce point de vue, peut-étre faudra-t-il refondre les jugements 
en cours sur le Menteur. Relisez le Menteur, vous y verrez revivre le jeune 
Descartes; Relisez le Discours, vous saurez l’esthétique du grand Corneille 
qui a crée Dorante. 
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